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CHAMPION SWORD DANCER 



:\IAVKST SI'OliT COAT; "OULOX" ADDS XKW LKillTXDSS AND LCXCRY 

The touch and talent of "Orion”* acrylic fiber make this sport 
coat magnificently luxurious, comfortably lighter, maintain its 
well-tailored shape through long, active wear. You’ll find 
these sport coats in many pleasing patterns, shades. For the 
store nearest you, write Mavest, Inc., i9W. 24 St,, N. Y., N. Y, 

SPORT COAT SHOWN : 60^ WOOL, 405S "ORLON” ACRYLIC FIBER 

En,o, "Th. Du Poni Show W,m Juii^ Ailysen",«*fry Moii- it 10;30u.m., EST, CaS.rV 

ORLON* 

ACRYLIC FIBER 
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GERMS ARE 

WINTER SPORTS FANS, TOO 

Dorit let colds spoil your jun! 



Rt'Hfli for Lislrrine. morning iiiitl every time 

you bruslt your |e«*tlil Gargle il regularly, all ihrough 
the "colds season.” Listerine Antiseptic kills germs by 
millions, on contarl. And the more you reduce germs, the 
less the danger of infecluui. No wonder Americans use 
more Listerine than all otlier mouthwashes combined! 


AT THE 

I960 OLYMPIC 
WINTER 
GAMES 


■A TUNC IK 

"THE SALE STORM SHOW" 
ABC-TV NETWORK 


7^9 


. . . your i\'o. I protection against infection 
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A„ ancient recipe ... a Krnnd-new taite experience. Tin. cle- 
licioiis after-dinner drink is Ireland s only liqueur. Xry it. 

CORDIAL INVITATION 

Sports Ians: during tlie Winter Olympics at Squaw Valley 
Xekruary 18 tli- 28 tli — you are invited to visit tlie Iri.sli Mist 
Liqueur Uo.sjiitaJity Room at tlie famous Riverside Hor-J, 
Reno, Nevada. 

8 o proof. Sole U. S. Represetitatives: Munson G. Shaw Co., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Coeer: Bllintt l}urr:h atui ^ 
Su-ord Dancer 


This brijfht-chestnut colt and 
his intelligent young trainer 
begin the defense of the cham- 
pionship they won last year. 
For the story of their past 
and future, turn to page 50. 

Photnaraph bn Richard Jeffery 


Next week 


THE 

OLYMPICS 

BEGIN 


► Next week's cover is not 
shown here because it is not 
yet in existence. It will be a 
photograph taken on Thurs- 
day at Squaw Valley after 
thisi.ssueison the newsstands. 


► The lOfiO indoor track sea- 
son reaches a climax with the 
annual AAU games in New 
York. In the Olympic year, a 
first pause to weigh the U.S. 
athletes’ chances at Rome. 


► The co-owner of the New 
York Yankee.s is one of the 
best-known unknowns in the 
U.S. Joe David Brown intro- 
duces Del E. Webb, builder, 
sportsman, man of mystery. 


Sports Illustratrd published 
weekly by TIMtl Inc., .■>40 
No. Michigan Ave.. Chleago 
11. 111. This issue is published 
in national and regional edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 
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BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 

« 

the imported 
English Gin that 
doubles your 
martini pleasure 



Beefeater— symbol 
of integrity in 
British tradition 
and in the finest 
English Gin. 

Unequalled 
since 1820 


BEEFEATER GIN 

94 PROOF . 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
KOBRAND CORPORATION . NEW YORK 1. N. Y. 





L. L. CALLAWAY JR. 


the maiming of Otto Graham and 
Bobby iMyne . . . the general high 
level ethics of the fight game." 

Mr. Hilligoss might also hare added 
the Pier 6 hraivl at December’s Giants- 
Broivns game. And yet, we still believe 
that for mo.st of our generally self- 
controlled readers, .sport is an incentive 
to the best rather than to the worst. 

However, we promise to try not to be 
too solemn about our slogan, as those 
of you who are New York commuters 
uill soon see in a series of tivo-sheet 
station posters. One is reprinted here 
in miniature. 


S ports Illustrated’s Advertising: 

Director, L. L. Callaway Jr., 
sometimes inserts a note to our ad- 
vertisers in their copies of this maga- 
zine. Just after the first of the year 
he wrote them; 

The wonderful world of sport will cer- 
tainly lead off Ike decade with its best 
foot, os the Winter Olympics get under 
way next month. With high thoughts 
like these in mind it was a little dis- 
concerting to read in a recent issue of 
Ad Age a letter from Ray Hilligoss of 
Milwaukee. 



“ ‘Sport brings out the best in people,' 
advertises Sports Illustrated. Hap- 
py examples they might have listed: the 
debris thrown onto hockey ice . . . ‘kill 
the umpire’ and flying beer cans . . . 


I hope I can add, without being too 
solemn, that SPORTS Illustrated’s 
people, for their part, will keep try- 
ing to bring out the best in sport. 
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Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: What are the 
heat cruising grounds off the 
North American continent? 



CARLETON 

MITCHELL 

Aiinapolix, Md. 
ll'iMiifr, 1956 onrf 
1958 Bermuda Race 


In summer it’s the Bras d'Or Lake region 
of Nova Scotia. Once you are inside the 
ocean fog area, you can crui.se day after 
day around an area of breachtaking beau- 
ty. In winter, to escape the cold, it's either 
the Bahama-s or, even more attractive, the 
Virgin Islands, if you can go against the 


BRADLEY P. NOYES 

Marbh'bead, Mass. 
Winner, 1969 Lipion 
Cup, S.O.R.C. 


The New England coa.sl is my favorite. 
However, I enjoy everything I do, and 
I've found the Exuma chain in the Baha- 
mas lovely and beautiful cruising grounds. 
At one time I sailed across the Atlantic 
and then around England, which has won- 
derful cruising ground.?, similar to our 
Maine coast. 


trade winds. 



CONTINUED 




Capt. W. A. fieedholm, American Airlines jet pilot on the New York to San Francisco non-stop run, lives with 
precision instruments on his jot). At home, he relaxes with the precision instruments o< music — his Reh-O-Kut 
Stercotable and Audax Paraflex Speaker Systems. Both have been styled with a timeless beauty that comple- 
ments any decor. Both offer the ultimate in musical performance, and the finest expression of your individuality! 
Send coupon for brochures and FREE STROBE DISC. Sinpfr-Sprrd MocfrI STEHEOTABLe — S69JS 

Sptaktr SytUm by Awiax~mo<tel C.4-JCI0. SI39.93 


REK-O-KUT 

STEREOTABLES 




Send ter cetoilul citildt end FREE STROBE DISC 
Rek-O-Kut Co. Inc 0«pl.S|.?22,38 l9IOethSt..CoioniS8,N 


SAAB 


I'ou may be surprised lo hear 
that viany ardent SAAB fans 
are women. Because of the car's unusual mechanical features and Us prowess in 
competition, most people tend lo think of the Saab as a man's vehicle. Yet, actual- 
ly, it also appeals strongly to the ladies, and a recent survey of 3000 owners tell.s 
us why. Most women like the Saab for lhc.se rea.sons; {1) Its ingenious convertible 
sealing lets you load much more into a Saab than you can into any other small 
sedan. (2) Its easy handling friml-wheel-drirc gives the car a .safe, solid and 
sure-/rto/pd feeling 
(even on snmv and ice) 
which every 7voman 
driver appreciates. 

(3) Its ttrrfic-fi/pc 
hot water healing 


warms up faster and 
defrosts efficiently. A 
new booklet, written 
by a woman, covers 
all the Fine Points 
of the Saab. May 
we send you a copy? 


SAAB MOTORS INC., 405 Park Avenue, New York 22 


I.I.US!TRATKI> Fi briinry tt, 19S0 El 
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Rugged 14 ft. aluminum runabout 
guaranteed 15 years: Only $425! 

Meet the new aluminufb runabout that caters to your every boating 
whim. Relaxing fishing. Kxciting .skiing. Family cruising. The brawny 
Bonanza is designed to add to your enjoyment. It’s Starcraft con- 
structed for less down time, more fun time. And it is guaranteed in 
NEW writing for 15 years against punctures and popped rivets. See your 
Starcraft dealer for an eye-opening demonstration of this boat’s fine 
BONANZA performance, obvious versatility. 



WRITE FOR COMPLETE COLOR CATALOG 

STARCRAFT BOAT CO. Department SI- 4 • Goshen, Indiana 



COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI . . . 

Cognac Polignac offers leisurely 
pleasures for an educated palate — 
a seductive bouquet to savor slowly, 
the deep classic flavor of a great cognac. 
After dinner, of course— 
but as appropriate over ice any time. 
Polignac is the only cognac that is 
controlled from grape to glass by 
the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

80 PAOOF COGNAC, IMrOBTBl) FROM COGNAC, FSANCB 
CHAMPAGNi: HXlICIEll A.vit BOISHIKIIK VSBilUCTll 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 




Princeton Holiday? 

Make your weekend headquarters 
at the beautiful Nassau Inn. Excel- 
lent food served in settings of Colo- 
nial charm,- and modern-rooms 
that hold out the promise of com- 
plete comfort. Write or phone now 
for reservations. WAlnut 1-7500. 



s sj^u 

y — on Palmer Square 

X Jv Jv PRINCETON 
N ew J ersey 
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ROBERT I. INGALLS 

Pascagoula, Miss. 
Chairman of Ike board 
Ingalls Shipbuilding 


I like fo cruise along the Gulf Coast from 
Texas to Florida. This area has excellent 
marina.s, good, marked channelsand plenty 
of deep water for large cruising yachts. 
Most important, the fishing is wonderful. 
The Florida coast has good yachting, and 
fishing too, and is best for boats of less 
than five feet draft. 



ALLEN B. OU MONT 

Clifton, N.J. 

Winner, 1959 National 
Predicted Log Cham- 
pionship Trophy 


In my opinion, the best cruising grounds 
lie between Execution Rock.sin New York 
and Block Island. There is a great variety 
ofharbor.s -Watch Hill, Montauk, Green- 
port, New London, Saybrook, Port Jef- 
ferson and Newport, In summer Long Is- 
land Sound i.s relatively calm and good 
for powerboat cruising. 



RICKARD NYE 

Greenwich, Conn. 
Winner, 1955andl957 
Transatlanlic race 


The Maine coast. I particularly like cruis- 
ing there becau.se it’s so different from 
Long Island Sound and vicinity. The har- 
bors are picturesque, the scenery magnif- 
icent, and there are few motorboats. There 
are so many places that are nice where 
you can cruise for years without seeing or 
knowing all the harbors. 


CLAYTON EWING 

Winner, 1958 ('hicago- 
Mackinac and Port 
tiuron-Mackinac races 

The Bahamas, because of the tremendous 
number of wonderful and inviting har- 
bors. Y OU can cruise there any time of the 
year. In inland waterways, I think that 
Georgian Bay and the North Channel, 
both at the northern end of Lake Huron, 
are comparable to the Bahama.s. They’re 
just filled with beautiful islands and bays. 
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faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

A rounduj) of Ihe sports information of the week 


HOCKEY In annual match against Cam- 
bridge (playing in it merits a half-Bluei, 
Pole Dawkins, West Point '59. set fast and fu- 
rious pace for Oxford, scored a goal, earned 
two as.siBts before suffering a broken jaw 
during a body-check collision in closing 
minutes. Despite fact Oxford team consist- 
ed of 13 Canadians and Dawkins, Cam- 
bridge team (four Canadians, four Ameri- 
cans. four Englishmen, one Scot) won G 5. 

In one of the most confusing shuffles in 
NHL history Itcd Kelly, Detroit Red Wing 
star who 1) was traded to the New York 
Ranger.s and 2i retired, rather than leave 
his homestead and interests in Detroit, 
wound up with the Toronto Maple Leu/s. 
On reflection, Kelly decided he could hear 
to leave Detroit more easily than he could 
bear to leave hockey, fell in with Detroit 
solution, approved by League Commission- 
er Clarence Campbell, to join the Leafs. In 
exchange, Detroit got Maple Leaf Defense- 
man Marc Reaume. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS- One 

of racing’s most spectacular mishap.s oc- 
curred when 37 cars cra.shed during 25<)-mile 
race at Daytona International Speedway. 
On asphalt surface just dried after heavy 
rains but not yet alirasive from use, one 
racer spun out of control and car after car, 
traveling at speeds up to 120 mph, collided 
in chain reaction that left the track a mass 
of bouncing, rolling, colliding machines. 
Five went to the hospital, and that no one 
was critically injured suggested either sport- 
ing good fortune, a further vindication of 
NASCAR .safety regulations (inner bracing 
for cars, .safety helLs, shoulder harne.sses and 
cra.sh helmets for drivers) or a comhinatinn 
of both. After the track was cleared, the 
race was restarted tor a field that included 
16 of Ihe cars involved in the crash. Marion 
Farr of Atlanta, driving a 1!).56 Ford, won 
with an average speed of 116.6 mph. 

FOOTBALL — In four-hour chat at St, Louis 
airport, where they had agreed to meet for 
their mutual convenience as traveling men, 
NFL Commissioner Pele Uozellc and AFL 
Commissioner Joe Foss swore not to stage 
talent raids on each other's leagues. “We 
also agreed it was not possible to have a 
common draft," said Rozelle, “and we 
talked about the double contract signings.” 
Not mentioned wa.s the question of NFL 
expansion. "It just never came up." said 
Rozelle. Both men found the chat so pleas- 
ant they decided to hold a second meeting 
some time soon. 

BASEBALL — New York City Park Commis- 
sioner Robert Moses gave his indispensable 
approval to preliminary architectural plan.s 
for 55. 000-seat stadium to house Conti- 
nental League team near site of 1039 -40 
New York World’s Pair. Same day, lawyer 
for the New York Yankees proposed plan 
that would cost the city less: enlargement 
of Yankee Stadium to seat 100,000. house 
both the Yankees and the Continentals. 
Yankee plan also called for the city to trans- 
fer nearby park land to much-needed park- 
ing space. Neither Moses nor Branch Rickey 
of the Continentals was impressed. Rickey 
called Yankee Stadium “antiquated." said 
of his own architect’s plans: “This is prog- 
ress, and the only way to make progre.ss is 
to make more progres-s.” Blurted Yankee 
General ManagerGeorge Weiss in arare pub- 
lic lament: “When I see what’s being done 
for them and consider how we’re being left 
out of the picture, T feel it's time to scream.” 


FOR THE RECORD 


bossleo -HUGENIO MONTI, n'orld eUainpion 
bobber from Jtalu, drieinff borro'or.d slerf and Imr- 
rowerl teammnle. fi.-lBl’ SHEFFIELD of Lake 
Plaeid, AAU two-man rhantpionnhipe. Lake 
Plaeid, N. V. 

BOxiNC - LUIS MANUEL RODRIGUEZ, i- 
Toiind K(> urer Carl Hubbard, wellerweiahls, .Miao’i 
Beaeh. 

EMILE GRIFFITH, lo-ro/ind aplil dechiort over 
Gaepnr Orleua, wtllcrireighia, Mndiaan Square 

ERlcil SCHUBUPNER, European liiikt keary- 
weight ehampion from Gerniang, and IKE HOLT. 
Smith .Afriea, I 0-roiind draw, Dorlmitnd.Germnnq. 
DUILIO LOI. Italy, IS-roiind derision orer Bruno 
t'mnti'n, Italy, to rc/«in European irelterweighl 
title, Mfliut. 

GOLF -BEVERLY H.4iV.SOiV, Palm Desert. Calif., 
t7,5w SI. Peieruburg Women' a Open, SI. Petereburg, 
Fla., with US? for 7i holes. 

CHARLES SHEPPARD. Highlaml Park. HI., 
Sd.OflO PGA Quarter of a Century Championship, 
Dunedin, Fla., with lii for dS holes. 

AN.VE QCAST and BILL H YNDMAN over Pat 
Tiernan and Bub Gardner, i and .1, for National 
.\maleur Mited Foursomes title, Delray Beaeh. Fla. 


HOCK6Y MONTREAL first, TORONTO setond, 
BOSTON third in NHL standings. Last week's 
seores; Ckieago 5, Rangers 1; .Miinlreal 4. Toronto 
d: Boston Detroit Boston 7. Montreal It: Toron- 
to 7, Detroit I : Chicago 2, Montreul o; Toronto .1. 
Delroil 1 ; Boston .i. New York O. 


HORSE RACING — .l.VBB/ 170 , iPt.bStt Hialeah 
Turf Cup, 1^ m. in t /S, by one length over 
Ilufli/, Hialeah. Hill llartaek up. 

B.KIDAD, 55 7,5 (W San .■Inloni'j Handicap, I ' s '»• 
ju I:iS I /5, by 2 lengths orer First Landing, Sanla 
.'Inilii. Willie Shoemaker up, 

.VEH- tlt7.2lll California Breeders' 

Championship Slakes, I I HP m. in l:i2 I/b. hy ohc 
tengih oeer Noble .Voor. Santa .-triilii. Willie Shoe- 

LO<rKOUTPOlNT.t20,l<o<lSnnLuis Rey Handi- 
cap, I )•<; HI. t» 2:J-t i’/5. by I ka lengths orer Nickel 
Bug, Sanla .Anita. Don I'terce up. 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS — JUNIOR 
JUHN.SUN, Honda, N.C., Daytona .’tllll-mile rare, 
with average of I 2!,.7 mph, in Chevrolet, Daylvuii 
Reach, Fla. 

SOCCER I.EICESTERCITY..! I over Tollenham 
Hotspur, London, for TulteiihiuiT s second defetd in 
/5 matches. 


SWIMMING MIKE TROY. .ImenVaH and Na- 
tional Collegiate record for ititl-yurd buHerfty, with 
lime of iMO.ft. Lafayette, Ind. 

CHRIS VON SALTZA, American record fur iko- 
yard freeslylt, with lime of 4.15.4. JEPP FAR- 
RELL, .1 meriran record for J 00-yiiril freeslyie, with 
time of 0;45.5, New Haven. Conn. 

TEHNts— BARRY MarKAY aver Dick Savilt P-.l. 
U 7 for Buffalo Indimr CliuH.j)ioii.sA.>. Buffalo. 

TRACK a FIELD TONI' BLUE M llerh Ellioll 
by three yards to udn Victorian hulf-miU champion- 
ship in I:k5.2, Melbourne, .Aiistralia. 


MILEPOSTS— ROY F. M.ACK, 71, elde.sl 
son of Ihe late Connie Muck, ul Bryn .Mawr, Pa. Roy 
.Mack, with his hrolher Earle and their famous fa- 
ther, was sluckhvlder in Philadelphia .AtMelies, engi- 
neeral sale of club to Kansas City, was vic.e-vresident 
and director of Kansas City Athleiics unlilhisdealh. 
DIED: DOROTHY WYNDH.l.M P.AGET. 54, 
Ertglisk horse owner, granddaughter af Presidenl 
Grover Clevelarul's Navy Secretary William C. U'tiil- 
ney, in her steep, alChalfonl Si. Giles, B aekingha m- 
shire, England. Miss Panel's greatest racer was Gold- 
en Miller, icinner of fire consecutive Cheilenhiiin 
Gold Clips, as well Ihe Grand National at .'Ijnlrrc 
in mji. In IS iJ her colt Straight Deal won the New- 
market Derby. 

DIED: IIOBLOF KLEIN, St, Olympic rowing 
champion, at Montclair, N.J. In UtOO Paris Olym- 
pics, Klein and F. A. Brandi, representing Holland. 
icon lAe pniral-oared shell with coxswain event. 
Their Hme of 7:Sk.S has never been excelled in 
Olympic competition. 




n,\YKs JONES scored 
never-bef ore-achieved 
double in Philadelphia 
track meet: victory in 
the 50-yard high hur- 
dles and 50-yard dash. 
Next night in New 
York he doubled again 
in 60-yard high hur- 
dles. 60-yard dash. 



JACK SMITH of Atlan- 
ta ]>ushed his I96’0 Pon- 
tiae around Daytona 
Bcaeli's 2 1 5-mile Inter- 
national Speedway at 
average speed of 146.- 
530 mph. set world 
record for stock rac- 
ing cars in close LOO- 



MliS. r. C. VENABLE of 
Atlanta, after seeing 
her family’s Pekingese 
take best-in-show at 
Westminster show in 
New York (see piige. 
10). announced dog’s 
retirement. Said Mrs. 
Venable. “Now he'll be 
able to live like a dog.” 



HAItDARA PITTON. 26- 
year-old junior high 
school teacher of phys- 
ical education from 
Hamilton. Ohio, upset 
Veteran Goiter Mary 
Ann Downey of Balti- 
more I up in seesaw 
match for Palm Beach. 
Fla. championship. 



MRS. GUSTAV A A. 
scHiuMBR of Grwn- 
wieh. Conn, look top 
honors with Albert J. 
Beveridge Jr. of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. in 
Silver Sailflsh Derby 
at Delray Beach. Fla. 
Kaeh caught and re- 
leased 44 sailfish. 



URIICE MCLAREN. 22- 
year-olil New Zealaml 
auto racer, who won 
last December’s Se- 
bring, Fla. Grand I’rix. 
zipped his Cooper Cli- 
max to victory in 195- 
mile Argentine Grand 
Prix with an average 
speed of Sl.fil mph. 



KLOUENCE NAGEL of 
Wosterlands, Sussex, 
England, saw her 17- 
month-old Irish wolf- 
hound Sulhamstead 
Merman win best-in- 
shfiw at British equiv- 
alent of the Westmin- 
ster, Cruft’s Dog Show 
in London. 
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Start planning 
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There’s a whole now world of fun. 
•sporl. and pleasure when you load fam- 
ily or friends into your own Piper, take 
any compass course that suits you... 
across the continent, to Canada, Mex- 
ico. Alaska, the Caribbean, or favorite 
spots nearby. 

"Piper Holiday"-bciiiilifii!ly illustrated 
in Kill color— tells how a typical Hast 
Coast businessman and his family com- 
bined a working and pleasure trip to 
the Wc.st Coast and Mexico. You'll en- 
joy reading this fascinating, yet typical 
example of how simple, pleasant and 
economical travel by Piper can be. Just 
clip the coupon below for your copy. 



PIPER 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, lock Hoven, Po. 
Please send me my FREE copy of 
"Piper Holiday" 

Nome 

Address 

City Stole 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE WEST 

It was about over in the Big Five after 
tiulirornia took on tlSf and pol- 

ished both off with its usual deadly effi- 
ciency, Use, Cal'.s only conqueror, 
mauled the Bears Iradly for a half, but the 
Trojans didn’t have a chance once Darrall 
Imhoff and Bill McClinlock took over 
the bt)ar<is. They succumbed meekly 57- 
46. Against second-place UCLA, cautiou.s 
Cal .squeezed the ball as rightly as ever, 
refused to let up when the Bruins' Johnny 
Bcrbcrich moved to a high po.st in an at- 
tempt to draw Imhoff' (who pu.shed in 16 
points, snared 21 rebounds'- away from 
the basket, put down the challengers 
53 45 for its seventh league win. Ifow- 
ever, UCLA, now 5 -2, gets another shot 
at California Saturday in Los Angeles. 

.Santa (Tara muffled a startled St. Mary's 
in a tight pre.ws to win 74 43 and gain a 
-share of the West Coast lead. But the 
Bronc.s choked on rheir own medicine 
later, lost to .San Francisco’s leechlike de- 
fense 44- 38 and handed first place back to 
idle St. Mary’.s. 

Skyline leader Uuih siaic showed sign.s 
of faltering against Brigham Young, then 
began to run and whipped the Cougars 
75-64. Utah kept pace by trouncing Mon- 
tana 92 76. Jdaho Stale beat Colorado .SlaU* 
twice 77 66, 80-57, ran its winning streak 
to 14 to stay ahead in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference. The lop three; 

1. CALIFORUtA (19-1) 

2. UTAH STATE (18-2) 

3. UTAH (18-2) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

All season long the que.stion has been, 
who will take the Southwest Conference 
race, Te.va.s A&Af or SMV? Now sudden- 
ly, Texas had brusquely shouldered its 
way into conieniion and on SMU’s 
home court, at that. The resourceful 
Longhorns took full advantage of Albert 
Almanza’s 20 points to surprise the Mus- 
tangs 69 65, tie them for .second place. 

Meanwhile, Texas A&M, with scoring 
help from briltianl Carroll Broussard (who 
netted 49 points in two games) and W'il- 
mer Cox, beat .Arkansas 77 68, pum- 
meled Uicc 94 53 to stand alone at the 
top. But the Aggie.s still had Texas to face 
Tue.sday night in Austin. New Mexico 
Stale continued to lead the Border 
Conference, despite a loss to Hardin- 
Simnions 68-66. The top three: 

1. TEXAS AftM (18-2) 

2. TEXAS (13.8) 

3. SMU (13-5) 


THE EAST 

There was no doubt now. St. John's, its 
sophomores looking bet ter in every game, 
was the best in the Ea.sf. The Jiedmen 
proved it with an impressive 79 73 vic- 
tory over West Virginia — despite 32 
points by All-America Jerry West. Play- 
maker Ivan Kovacs' hustling drives, Tony 
Jack.son’s jump shots and Leroy Ellis’ re- 
bounding were simply loo much for the 
hard-pressed Mountaineers, who desper- 
ately went into a zone defense to protect 
a 58 55 load, gave up 13 quick points and 
were behind the rest of the way. Two 



SHROUDED in headgear to protect frac- 
tured jaw, St. Mary’s Tom Meschory 
fights for rebound against Santa Clara. 


nights later, the Redmen out.seored Ford- 
ham 83 64 for their eighth straight win. 

NYi:, allhough soundly trounced by 
West Virginia 98-69 in Morgantown, an- 
nounced it had accepted an NCAA invi- 
tation, then whipped Manhattan 75 54, 
used Tom Sanders’ rebounding and 25 
points lo overcome favored viiianova 
62 50. St. Itonavcniurc and Providence, 
both in the NIT, went at it for throe 
overtime periods until Tom Stith, who 
-scored 46 points, put the Bonnies ahead 
for good 90-89. Dartmouth’s Ivy leaders, 
beaten by Holy Cross 72-71, also fell be- 
fore Brown 84 82 in double overtime. 

Duquosne upsCt Dayton 79 66 and 
lost to St. Bonaventure 83-75; unbeaten 
Maine’s bubble bur.st at Connecticut 
as it lost its first game 91 79, quickly 
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followed that with another loss, 97-85 to 
Rhodt- Island. The top three: 

2. NYU (13-3) 

3. VIULANOVA (17-2) 

THE SOUTH 

Stymied by North rarolina's clinging 
man-to-man, Wake Forest’s luck began 
to change when fouls forced the Tar Heels 
into a zone in the second half. With Soph- 
omore Center Len Chappell foraging on 
the inside, while Guarri.s George Ritchie 
and Allie Hart shot over the defense, the 
Deacons made up a seven-point deficit, 
handed North Carolina its first Atlantic 
Coast defeat 80-69. The Tar Heels recov- 
ered to beat Duke 84-57, and Wake Forest 
outran South Carolina 104-94, but both 
were beginning to worry about improving 
Norih Carolina Slate, which knocked over 
Duke 63-53, Maryland 48-46 for its 
fourth and fifth game.s in a row. 

For once, the Southeastern Conference 
played according to form. Jump-shooting 
Roger Kaiser led league-leading Georgia 
Tech past LSU 76-56, Georgia Teachers 
66-53. Auburn, first in the nation in 
shooting accuracy, bolstered its percent- 
age while beating Florida 89-51, LSU 
63-61, Kentucky ran away from Mississip- 
pi State 90-59, held off Notre Dame 68-65. 

Virginia Tech's hungry Gobblers de- 
feated William & Mary 82-66, The Cita- 
del 86 -74, but were -still tied for first place 
with West Virginia, a 103 57 winner over 
Kichniond. Miami. Upset by Stetson 73- 
72, achieved its heart’s desire; an NCAA 
invitation: Memphis Slate accepted a 
bid to the NIT, then lost to Wichita 
79-75. The top three: 

1. GEORGIA TECH (19-3) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (20-3) 

3. NORTH CAROLINA (12-4) 

THE MIDWEST 

If any further evidence were needed that 
Oscar Robertson is the one college player 
who can pick up a team and lead it to vic- 
tory, the Cincinnati star provided it last 
week. After scoring 62 points in a 123 74 
ttdn over North Texas State. Oscar took 
charge when his Bearcats trailed St. Louis 
50-47, scored nine straight as Cincinnati 
won 60-57. Bradley set back Houston 
78-57, Drake 68-63 to keep step with 
Cincinnati in the Missouri Valley. 

It was the .same old story in the Big 
Ten. Ohio Slate bru.shed aside Wisicon-sin 
106 69, Iowa 75-47, leaving second place 
to those who would take ii. Indiana, with 
five straight, and Illinois were the most 
likely candidates. 

Colorado, Still making the most sur- 
prising noises in the Big Eight, beat Okla- 
homa .Stale at its own ball-control game 
48 40, moved up to share the lead with 
Kansas State when Kansa-s beat the 
Wildcats 64-62. The top three: 

1. BRADLEY (19-0 

2. CINCINNATI (19-1) 

3. OHIO STATE (17-2) 



NEW DESIGN! NEW DISTINCTION 

in Ihe ivorkl's finest ull-lransistor pocket radio 
-Zenith's new Royal 50()E! 



• Up to 300% more sensitivity thttn 
sets without IlF .stage. 

• Zen itli-rj Pali ty speaker with 
sturdy Alnico 5 magnet for richer, 
fuller tone. 

• Vernier pin-pnint tuning; built-in 
Waveinagnct® antenna. 

• Elegantly styled, non-hreakable 
case in maroon, ebony color or two- 
tone off-white and Brick red, the 
Royal 500E, STo.OOt Attachment for 
private listening, optional at extra 
cost. Other Zenith quality pocket 
radios are priced from S39.9o.* 


ZENITH. 

The quality goes in before the name goes on 
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SIMC4: Styled in Paris, 
exciting to drive, costs 

vlfiQC* Here’s the best car value in the 
J U» L C70 . country. SIMCA combines high 

styling, hot performance, and top gas economy. Every SIMCA 
comes with deluxe interior, rustproof ed UnlGard construction, 
electric windshield wipers, automatic choke, and 
4-speed drive. And the price is still below what 
most “stripped-down” cars cost. Test-drive one. 





SIMCA PRICES START AT 


* 1698 * 


SIMOX 

P.O.E. East & Gulf Coasts. Optional equipment, inland freight and local taxes extra. 


THE SIMCA ETOILE... STAR VALUE OF ECONOMY CARS 

IMPORTED FROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER 


COMING EVENTS 

February 19 to February 25 

/IH «m*# are E.S.T. 
•k Color Teletixion Teleninon ■ Network radio 

Friday, February 19 


• Matthews vs. fJodih, liehta, 10 rds., Mad. Sq- 
■ Garden, New York, io p.ra. (NBCt. 


USLTA Men’s Indoor Champa., New York 
'through Feb. 22 ). 

WINTER OLYMPICS 

• Figure skating, cross-country, downhill, hockey. 
■ Squaw Valley. Calif. fCBS-TV, N13C.radio).« 

Saturday, February 20 

BASKETBALL feoMegel 

f Miuhifan at Minnesota (Big Ten Regional, 
Snorts Network'.* 

*• Oklahoma at Iowa State (Big Right Regional, 
Sports Network).* 

i^oston at St. Loui.s. 

★ Detroit at Cineinnat.i, 2:16 p.m. (NBC). 

GOLF 

? All-Star Golf series, Bolt vs. Finsterwald, 5 
p.m, in each time zone (ABC). 


* Boaron at Detroit, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

★ Widoner Handicap, $100,000 added, Hialeah 
■ Park, Fla. (NBC'-* 


National Singles. Rochester (through Feb. 22). 

TRACK 8. FIELD 

U.S. Indoor Men’s Champs., Mad. So. Garden, 
New York. 

•' Figure skating, speed skating, cross-country, 
■ downhill, hockey (CBS-TV, NBC and Mutual 

Sunday, February 21 

BASKETBALL (uru' 

Detroit at Syracuse (NBC).* 

World Championship Golf Series, Snead vs. 
Johnson, 4:20 p.m. (NBC). 

Boston at New York. 

Montreal at Detroit. 

Toronto at Chicago. 


• Figure skating, soeed skating, biathlon, giant 
■ slalom, Nord'e combined, hockey (CBS-TV, 
NBC and Mutual radio!.* 

Monday, February 22 

BASKETBALL leilllege) 

Villanova at Wake Forest. 


Nat’l Shooting Dog champs., Union Springs. 
Ala. fopening day <. 


'• Figure skating, snned skating, Nordic combined, 

■ hockey (CBS-TV, NBC-radio).* 

Tuesday, February 23 

BASKETBALL lenllegul 
Holy Cross at Providence. 

Maryland at North Carolina. 

USLTA Women's Indoor Champs., Chestnut 
Hill, Mass, (through Fob. 26'. 

WINTER OLYMPICS 

• Figure skating, snet-d skating, giant slalom, 

■ cross-eountry, hockey (CBS-TV, NBC-radio).* 

Wednesday, February 21^ 

BOXING 

% Tiger vs. Armstrong, iiiiddlva, 10 rds., Chicago, 
10 p.m. (ABC'. 

ROOEO 

Houston Fat Stoek Show, $40,000, Houston 
'through March 6'. 

WINTER OLYMPICS 

Figure skating, sneed skating, slalom, hockey 

■ iCBR-TV, NBC-radio).* 

Thursday, February 25 

GOLF 

LI’GA Tampa Open, $7,500, Tampa, Fla. 

WINTER OLYMPICS 

• Figure skoiing, speed skating, cross-country re- 

■ lay, hockey (CBS-TV, NBC-radio),* ' 

* See local listing 
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Your RCA Victo]' I’ocoixl dealer’s second smash stereo sale! 


ANY RCA VICTOR y 
LIVING STEREO RECORD $ 

FOR ONLYJ 


wiiRX von 

lU’V ONE 
IX SAME 
CATEGORY 
AT llEGCLAR 
I’RICE 


SlioY’ii below are just a few of Uu* more than YoO U(!A Vi(dor iJving Stereo 
alhinns— the u'orld's largest stei’Oo catalog, starring llic world's greatest 
artists. Every record features new, exclusive ‘Atii’acle Siiii'ace." f!et the 
coniplcte catalog at your RCA Victor record deah*r. ljimit.o<l time. Act today! 






4 uviNeOKiuo 


UViNo[sitmo^! ' -I-'- 


A/.so at tjour RCA Virfor record dealer: the ee/r , 
"Slioircase !<er)ps' ' of Li rind Stereo sindle records. 
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.‘T WhtnYou Com* to Iho £fid 
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MASTERS OF 


With a new approach, Track Coaches Mihaly Igioi of^ 
Hungary and Bill Bowerman of Oregon are producing 
America’s best and biggest crop of distance runners- 

by TEX MAULE 

T iih tall, blond youngster, moving with a graceful, 
precise and economical stride, took the lead almost^ 
casually as the Baxter milers moved into the last two 
laps of the race. Dyrol Burleson slid by Jim Beatty, run- 
ning confidently, and began the long, hard, finishing 
drive with which he usually kills off his competition. He 
seemed sure that it would kill off Beatty; the crowd in 
Madison Square Garden last week, responding to his 
bid with a steadily mounting roar, seemed sure of it, 
too. But Beatty, a short, deep-chested runner whose 
stride is choppy by coiuparlson with Burlesoiffs, refu.sed 
to die. He hung a step behind as the pair left the field 
far back. Then, as they came out of the last turn, Beatty 
began his own drive, a powerful burst climaxed by a* 
lunge which catapulted him into the yarn an Adam’s 
apple ahead of Burleson. It was the best mile race of the 
indoor .season {4:05.4) and, more importantly for trad#" 
fans, revealed an exciting new competition between two 
of the finest distance coaches in the business. 

Mihaly Igioi, Beatty’s coach, is a small, sandy-haired?^ 
humorless man who is fanatically devoted to teaching 
the art of running far and fast. Bill Bowerman, Burie-' 
son’s coach, is a big, outgoing man with a somewhat^ 
violent sense of humor who is just as obsessed with track 
as Igioi. Igioi, who defected wdth other Hungarians after ^ 
the 1956 Olympics, now coaches the Santa Clara Youth 
Village, a club for track hopefuls near San .Jose, Calif.* 
Bowerman is coach for the University of Oregon. 

In indoor track meets from Los Angeles to New York 
and Philadelphia, the turn men last week proved theii*- 
pre-eminence in the matter of producing distance run- 
ners. Bowerman, who has developed more home-grown ‘ 
distance stars than any other American coach, was 
spreading his talent in unprecedented fashion. He had 
Jim Grelle (first in the 1,000) and Bill Dellinger (second"' 
in the mile) at Los Angeles; George Larson and Dick 
Miller (third and fifth in the mile) at Philadelphia; and 
Burleson and Vic Reeve (fourth in the mile) at New , 
York. Igioi, with a smaller stable, beat Bowerman’s 
Oregon runners at I’hiladelphia with Laszlo Tabori in' 
the mile, and he beat them again in New York’s Baxter 




ENDURANCE 


Mile with Beatty, a North Carolina graduate with a 
heretofore undistinguished record. 

Igloi, who fusses over his runners like a mother hen, 
was at Philadelphia and New York. Bowerman, a much 
more relaxed type who nonetheless shares Igloi’s intense 
personal regard for his athletes, remained in Eugene, 
Oregon to teach a class in skiing, sure that his prepara- 
tions had been as complete as he could make them and 
that his boys would perform well on their own. 

Bowerman knows his runners well enough to be sure 
of their reactions to any situation. Like Igloi and, indeed, 
following in the tradition of most European coaches, he 
has a deep regard for the psychological problems of his 
athletes, and his success in developing this country’s 
first nucleus of distance runners comes as much from 
this aspect of his coaching as from his considerable tech- 
nical gifts. 

“Bill is always thinking about you and helping you,” 
Dellinger, who is one of America’s strongest hopes in the 
Olympic 5,000-meter, said in Los Angeles. A 25-year-old 
graduate student, he has been under Bowerman’s tute- 
lage for six years. “Last year I was still in the Air Force 
and I was going to run in the Coliseum Relays. I was 
lying in the hotel room trying to decide whether to run 
in the mile or the two-mile. The phone rings and it’s 
Bill. ‘What are you going to run in tonight?’ he wants to 
know. I told him I didn’t know. 'Try the mile,’ he said. 
‘We been working toward it, and I think you’re ready.’ 
I don’t even know how Bill knew where to find me. 
But he did.” 

Grelle, who won the 1,000 at Los Angeles, is typical of 
a Bowerman-trained runner. He’s almost painfully slen- 
der, and he’s devoted to Bowerman. “If he has one idea 
that takes precedence, it’s that he likes you to watch 
your weight,” Grelle said. “When you check in with him, 
he says ‘You better lose a couple of pounds.’ He says it 
without hardly looking at you. You could probably be 
dying of beriberi and Bill would say, offhand, ‘You 
better lose a couple of pounds.' ” 

Bowerman has a detailed schedule for each of his ath- 
letes to follow, based on what he considers their capa- 
bility to be. He has, for instance, five-minute milers, 
4 :24 milers, 4 :04 milers, and the boys in these categories 

continued 


DivjNG FINISH gives Jim Beatty of Santa Clara Youth Vil- 
lage victory by a neck over Oregon’s young Dyrol Burleson 
in the fastest (4:05.4) mile of the 1960 Garden track season. 




MASTERS OF ENDURANCE continued 

stick to the schedule he gives them. 
Eight of his runners are capable of 
4:10 or faster. 

“Every kid thinks he can run a 
four-minute mile,” says Bowerman. 
“But if he’s at the schedule point 
where he’s a 4 :12 miler, there’s no use 
kidding himself, lie works at that 
pace and schedule.” 

Igloi’s runners are usually much 


RELAXED Jim Grelle, recent victor in 
New York, has now won two big races. 



more mature than the youngsters 
Bowerman develops. Tabori, for in- 
stance, is 28, and Beatty, who came 
to Igloi after finishing four years of 
college, is 25. Dellinger, 25, and 
Grelle, 23, are the oldest of Bower- 
man’s stable: the others range from 

18 (Reeve) to 21 (Miller). Burleson, 
who may be the best miler in the U.S. 
come time for Olympic trials, is only 

19 and can reasonably be expected to 
improve until he is in his late 20s. 

Bowerman is a testy taskmaster 
who insists that his runners do what 
he thinks best. 

“He wants you to run so’s you get 
a clock in your head,” Dellinger says. 
“If he says, ‘I want you to run a 60- 
second quarter,’ and he gets some 
freshman who’s trying to make an 
impression and runs it in 57 seconds, 
he really chews him out. He’ll say, ‘I 
want you to run what I tell you to 
run. If you don’t, I won’t time you 
any more. You can go run on your 
own. You’re not learning anything.’ ” 

Strict as he is in practice sessions, 
Bowerman relaxes his runners with 
some fairly atrocious practical jokes. 
Dick Miller, a two-miler who tried 
the mile at Philadelphia and found 
the combination of his first indoor 
meet and the unfamiliar distance too 
much, was the victim of a typical 
Bowerman jape. 

Eating rare roast beef some six 
hours before he was to run, the schol- 
arly-looking Miller told this story 
with huge, if mystifying, pleasure. 

“Bill kept after me for a long time 
to get some dental work done,” he 
said. “He’s that way. He know's every 
little thing about you and he worries 
about you. You can go to him with 
any problem, and he’ll hustle out and 
do something for you. Anyway, I 
finally got the dental work done, and 
when I came out to practice, he said, 
‘Open your mouth and let me see.’ So 
I opened my mouth and he popped a 
worm into it. Of course I spit it out, 
and he said, ‘Don’t do that. You’re 
supposed to bite down on it.’ ” 

When he’s not busy working with 
his runners or devising new and more 
horrible practical jokes, Bowerman is 
a tinkerer. He makes track shoes for 
his athletes, trying always to cut 
down on weight. “The ordinary track 
shoe is covered with junk,” he says. 
“Leather trim, tongue, laces. All un- 
necessary.” Bowerman’s shoe, which 
he cuts and sews himself to fit the 
athlete, is a combination of scraps of 



RESIGNED Bill Dellinger tried mile, fin- 
ished second to Phil Coleman on Coast. 



CHEERFUL Vic Reeve, Oregon freshman, 
finished fourth in his first board mile. 


leather, elastic and canvas which 
weighs only about four ounces, as 
against 6 ? -2 ounces for the ordinary 
shoe. Bowerman figures that if he 
cuts the weight of the shoe an ounce, 
he's saving the runner from lifting 
approximately 200 pounds in a mile 
race, depending upon the runner’s 
stride. Bowerman has also devised a 
track surface made of a combination 
of rubber and asphalt which he be- 
lieves will be in general use in a few 
years. A portable shot-put ring which 




he worked out has a surface of ply- 
wood and industrial paint and gives 
good traction even in the rain. Parry 
O’Brien likes the ring very much and 
may eventually break a world record 
in one developed by Bowerman. 

Bowerman lives with his wife, Bar- 
bara, and two of his three sons (one is 
in the Marines) in a big, rambling 
house he built himself. It is situated 
on 90 acres of land overlooking the 
McKenzie River, and on almost any 
given day you are likely to find there 
— in addition to a lively assortment 
of livestock including rattlesnakes, 
raccoons and sheep— Oregon runners, 
alone or in packs, who drop in at odd 
moments with or without invitation. 

In Bowerman’s lexicon, the highest 
praise he can give a runner is to call 
him a tiger. The six he sent out last 
week are all tigers. "A tiger,” Burle- 
son explained before his race in New 
York, “is tough, Aggressive. Bill 
doesn’t want you to give away any- 
thing on the track. Never make it easy 
for the fellows you run against.” 

Burleson ran a reasonably tigerish 
race Saturday night in losing to Beat- 
ty, Igloi’s tiger. He and Vic Reeve, a 
freshman from Canada, flew in from 
Eugene some seven hours late, reach- 
ing New York at 5 in the morning of 
the day before the race. 

■‘We had a seven-hour layover in 
Chicago,” Burleson said. ‘‘We went 
in to watch a movie while we were 
waiting, and it was very cold and I 
got the sniffles. But Beatty ran a 
fine race.” 

Burleson and Reeve relaxed the 
night before the meet by going to 
see TheMusieMan. They hadseatsin 
the front row and seemed as amused 
bi' a lady cellist as by the show. She 
bowed away without missing a note 
while reading a magazine. 

Saturday the Oregon runners slept 
until 1 p.m., then visited the Empire 
State Building and the United Na- 
tions. They dressed for the meet in 
their hotel room, reached the Garden 
in time to warm up, ran their race 
and went back to the hotel. They did 
not see any other events because Bur- 
leson was so disgusted with himself. 

‘‘I wasn’t driving off the turn,” 
Burleson said furiously in his hotel 
room as he changed from his track 
clothes. ‘‘I didn’t think anyone was 
coming up. I don’t care if the time 
was good. It doesn’t matter. It’s the 
guy who crosses the line first. I hope 
I can run against Beatty again soon.” 


Burleson was still angry with him- 
self after he had dressed. "I shouldn’t 
eat anything,” he said morosely. ‘‘I 
just had one meal today, but I think 
I’ll put myself on bread and water. I 
ought to teach myself a lesson.” 

He relented in time to eat a turkey 
sandwich and drink two glasses of 
milk in the hotel coffee shop. He is 
rail-thin, like the other Oregon run- 
ners. and he pushed away an order of 
French fried potatoes that came with 


his sandwich. "No dessert,” he said. 
‘‘Bill says we can eat anything we 
like, but some things should be avoid- 
ed, like French fries and dessert.” 

He got up and stretched, a tired and 
unhappy youngster. 

“Let’s get to bed,” he said to 
Reeve. “We’ve got a 7 o’clock plane.” 
He and Reeve walked away, two 
thin, very young-looking tigers on the 
way back to tell Bill what had 
happened. end 


iGLOi PROTEGE Laszlo TaboH, sht)wn leading in the Philadelphia mile, runs well 
ahead of .straining Oregon contenders George Larson tthirdi and Dick Miller (fourth). 
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TELLTALE 

HOOFS 


The ring was elegant at Miami’s Charity Horse 
Show, but behind the scenes the abuse of the 
Tennessee Walking Horse continued unchecked 


by ALICE HIGGINS 


J UST BEFORE the Miami Charity Horse Show got 
under way this month, the management called the 
Tennessee Walking Horse exhibitors together for a pow- 
wow with Judge J. A. (Toby) Green. “Boys,” said Toby, 
as cold-eyed as any TV sheriff, "don’t fool around. I’m 
not tying [awarding ribbons to] any sore horses.” 

What Judge Green was referring to, of course, was the 
well-known practice of deliberately injuring the horse’s 
front feet or legs in order artificially to induce a show- 
ier running walk (SI, Jan. 11). His words were praise- 
worthy, but their effect did not last long. Before the 
week w'as out, as these pictures prove, Judge Green did 
tie at least one sore horse, giving a second-place ribbon 
to Mrs. Paul Randolph’s Miss Sterling. 

Miss Sterling’s owners were well aware of the sores — 
“as long as you have boots, you can’t cure them, no 
matter how you try,” said Paul Randolph later— but 
not a single protest was lodged by the American Horse 
Shows Association’s stew'ard, the M iami show officials or 
the exhibitors themselves. All, from Judge Green to the 
show’s lowest committee member, have an out— they 
did not look under the boot, which they could have, 
according to the AHSA rules. They chose, instead, to 
pursue their habitual policy of “ignorance is bliss.” 

Thus, in the elegant, flower-bedecked ring of Flor- 
ida’s biggest show, the abuse of the Tennessee Walking 
Horse continued. The Humane Society of Greater Mi- 
ami did inspect some boots, but its representatives were 
the V)ewildered victims of an equine shell game. The 
boots the representative was shown were as clean as a 
newly washed hoof. The SPCA did not, however, in- 
spect the horses, even when, on another occasion, one 
Walking mare was excused from the ring with blood 
oozing over the top of her bell boot. The ringmaster, 
quite correctly, refused to let the mare in question take 
continned on page nS 


AFTER THE CLASS Miss Sterling shows scabby sores (circled) 
which bell boots hid. Such wounds, says horse’s owner, are in- 
evitable and will remain as long as the old-style boot is worn. 
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BEST.iN-SHOw Ch. Chik T’Sun of Caversham, owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Ven- 
able of Atlanta and handled by Clara Alford, was first Peke to win at Garden. 


WONDERFUL. WORLD OF SPORT 


A BIG YEAR FOR LITTLE DOGS 


As the 84th annual Westminster 
jtx. Kennel Club show got down to 
the judging for best of the 2,547 dogs 
in show in Madison Square Garden 
last week, one prospect seemed clear: 
1960 would be the year of the little 
dog. Of the six contending group win- 
ners not one was over 17 inches high. 
There was a Pembroke Welsh corgi, 
Ch. Cote de Neige Sundew; an Ascot 
cocker spaniel, Ch. Pinetop’s Fancy 
Parade; Ch. The Ring’s Banshee; a 
bulldog, Ch. Vardona Frosty Snow- 
man: and a Scottish terrier, Ch. Bla- 
nart Bewitching. But the judge’s final 
pat landed on a reddish-colored ball 
of fluff which lumped only 8^-2 inches 
high. Ch. Chik T’Sun of Caversham, 
a Pekingese, gracefully trotted off 
with the prize, first for his breed at 
the Garden. But the victory was the 
127th best-in-show for 9 t 2 -pouncl 
Chik T'Sun, and it marked the end 
of a spectacular three-year winning 
record unmatched by any other dog. 

Photographs by Jerry Cooke 


TIRED TERRIER. Harold Florshelm's 
Airedale, Westhay Fiona of Harham, rests. 



BRIGHT LIGHTS and battery of photog- 
raphers crowd about new champ as Chik 
T’Sun poses after Westminster win. 



ROYAL CONTENDER waS DuchcSS of 

Windsor’s Pugville's Imperial Imp, II. 


BRIGHT FUTURE awaits group-winiiing fi- 
nalist, Ch. The Ring’s Banshee, first bas.set 
ever to win show’s be.st-in-hound group. 



ORIENTAL IMPORT Ilsaio Chill Ti, was 
only Shih Tzk entered in miscellaneous class. 






A VIEW HALLOO 
OF HUNTSMEN 

Pholograph hy Carl Klein 


I M a blaze of flame-red coats and ice-white vests, 75 
members of the Masters of Foxhounds Association of 
America met in Manhattan to conduct the year’s busi- 
ness, attend an annual ball and mass for a rare group 
portrait. Pursued today from coast to coast, the fox has 
been a favorite quarry for 200 years in the U.S., and the 
talk of the members, the elite of American fox hunt- 
ing, was not a far cry from the 18th century. It still 
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concerned the courtesy due farmers, the schooling of 
horses and the training and breeding of hounds (the 
membership was cheered this year by the information 
that American-bred hounds with five-generation pedi- 
grees are now admissible to the English studbook). 
But more peculiar to these times was talk of the ever- 
narrowing limits of choice hunting grounds. “George 
Washington could run to the hounds for miles,” said 


one MFH reflectively. “We’re doing well to find a half 
mile uncluttered with wire fences and housing projects.” 

Because U.S. fox hunting is continuing to grow, the 
MFHs have a natural concern for the fox supply. Their 
attitude, defined not long ago by an MFHA presi- 
dent: “The last thing we want is to kill a good red 
fox. Once we find a good one we look for him again 
and again. If he is hurt we practically go into mourning.” 
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MASTERS OF FOXHOUNDS 


r pirtnre on pages IS-IS) 


Fifty of the delegates to the convention 
of the Masters of Foxhounds Association 
of America were from the traditional 
riding-hunting states of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New 
York and Kentucky, another seven from 
states, north and south, of the original 
13. But a hearty complement (18) hailed 
from farther we.st- Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Mi.ssouri, Colorado, California— and 
from Canada. Key to the Masters, past 
and present, who attended: i Torrence 
Miller, Greensburg, Pa.; 2 Alexander 
Mackay-Smith, White House, Va.: 3 
Charles N. Kindersley, Todmorden, Ont.; 

4 Devereux Milburn Jr., Glen Head, N.Y. ; 

5 J. Fife Symington Jr., MFHA secre- 
tary-treasurer, GJyndon, Md.; e Wil- 
liam J. Clothier, i’hoeni.wiJie, Pa,; 7 
Fletcher Harper, honorary vice-president. 
The Plains, Va. : a William Almy Jr., pres- 
ident, South We.stport, Mas.s. ; 9 Newell 
J. Ward Jr., first vice-president, Middle- 
burg, Va.; 10 John B. H. Carter, Mal- 
vern, Pa.: 11 Clifford Sifton, Aurora, 
Onl.; 12 Lawrence C. Phipps Jr.. Little- 
ton, Colo.; 13 Denison B. Hull, Barring- 
ton, Hi.; 14 J. Stanley Reeve, Haverford, 


Pa.: 15 Joseph Jones, Boston; is Victor 
J. McQuade, Millbrook, N.Y.; 17 Charles 
E. Roller Jr., Staunton, Va.; le Clifton 

M. Miller, Cheslertown, Md.; 19 Dr. 
Richard T. Gilyard, Woodbury. Conn.; 
20 Charles H. Tompkins Jr., Casanova, 
Va.; 21 Frederick E. Haight 11, Litch- 
field, Conn.; 22 T. k. Mohlman, Hins- 
dale, III.; 23 William E. Carroll, Rock- 
ville, Md.: 24 Jame.s Pease, Sunset Hills, 
Va.; 25 Paul T. Winter, Altoona, Pa.; 
26 H. Richard P. Neihoff, Gahanna, 
Ohio; 27 Charles V. Hickox, Glen Head, 

N. Y.; 28 Sherman P. Haight Sr,, Litch- 
field, Conn.; 29 George Cole Scotl, Rich- 
mond, Va.; 30 Buford Danner, Zions- 
ville, Ind.; 31 Richard Hutchison Jr., 
Sandy Spring, Md.; 32 H. Douglas Pax- 
son, Doylestown, Pa.: 33 Sherman P. 
Haight Jr., Litchfield, Conn.; 34 Samuel 
E. Bogley, Rockville, Md.; 35 Jame.e B. 
Orthwin, Defiance, Mo.: 36 Wilbur Ross 
Hubbard, Chesteriown, Md.; 37 Edward 
D. Mulligan, Genesee, N.Y.; 38 C. Reed 
Thomas, Sun.set Hills, Va.; 39 Ernst Mah- 
ler, Tryon, N.C.: 40 0. M. Fuller, Lon- 
don, Ont.; 41 Henry L. Collins Jr., Mal- 
vern, J’a.; 42 F. C. Wallace, Todmorden, 


lem, N.Y.; 45 B. E. Bowen, Waterbury, 
Conn.; 46 William C. P’llioti, Media, Pa.; 

47 Robert Y. White, Gate.s Mills, Ohio; 

48 Robert E. Slrawbridge Jr., Unionville, 
Pa.; 49 William P. Wad.sworth, second 
vice-president, Genesee, N.Y.; so Wil- 
liam F. Dobbs, Glen Head, N.Y.: 51 Wal- 
ter M. Jeffords Jr., Christiana, Pa.: 52 
G. .\llan Burton, Todmorden, Ont; 53 
Thomas L. Ashbridge HI, Doylestown, 
Pa.; 54 Earl S. Hoy, Southern Pines, 
N.C.: 55 George C. Clement, Ligonier, 
Pa.; 56 John G. Howland, Greenwich, 
Conn.; 57 Oliver M. Healey, Atlanta; 
58 Edward E. Marshall Jr., Doylestown, 
Pa.; 59 Lowry Watkins, Louisville; 60 
William Wallace Mein, Atherton, Calif.; 

61 James S. Abrams, Litchfield, Conn.; 

62 Nathaniel T. Clark, Dover, Mass.; 

63 John H. Richards Jr., Media, Pa.; 

64 Dr. Lewis Aitken, Defiance, Mo.; es 
William H. Kay Jr., Salt Point, N.Y.; 

66 Hulburd Johnston, Wadsworth, 111.; 

67 Frank E. Richard.son Jr., Sewickley, 
Pa. : 68 Charles Green Turner, The Plains, 
Va.; 69 George Jacobsen, Como, Que.; 70 
C. G. Rice, Hamilton, Mass.; 71 Philip 
L. Bendy, North Salem, N.Y.: 72 Hugh 
B. Sproul Jr., Staunton, Va.; 73 Joshua 
J. D. Derry, Barrington, 111.; 74 Andrew 
J. Shinkle, Defiance, Mo.; 75 Kenneth J. 
Edwards, Casanova, Va. 
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Woodcuts — designs transferred from carved blocks of wood — require the eye of an artist, the hand of o 
craftsmen. Antanlo Frosconl. o foremost exponent of this oncient orl form, has both. The strong simplicity 
that marks his work is evident in this woodcut of Robert the Bruce at the Battle of Bannockburn, commissioned 
expressly for The Chivas Regal Fine Arts Series. 


I ^ year old 

li^HIVAS REGAL SCOTLAND’S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 
has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. Chivas Regal's 
superb flavor has made It America’s most wanted premium Scotch Whisky. 



SLENDEO SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, 3 7 5 PARK AVE., N.Y.22. N. Y. 






A Pair 
of Natural 
Aces 

As the pace quickens in an Olympic year, Australia’s 
famous swimming Konradses stand ready to meet all comers 

by FRED HUBBARD 


T his last November, as Austra- 
lian boys and girls were cut loose 
from school for their summer holi- 
days, the 600 students of Sydney 
Technical High School got some solid 
farewell advice from their graduating 
student body captain. “It is obvi- 
ous,” wrote John Konrads in the Syd- 
ney Tech yearbook, “that success can 
only be achieved through hard work, 
not only in studies but in sport and 
society.” The message was consider- 
ably reinforced by the rewards 17- 
year-old John Konrads had earned by 
graduation time. From school he got 
one A and six B's and a prize for lead- 
ership, scholarship and sportsman- 
ship. From the world at large, in the 
past two years, he has received more 
honors for his success as a swimmer 
than any man since Weissmuller. 

A few miles away from Sydney 
Tech, at Birrong Girls High School, 
the headmaster appended an approv- 
ing note to the year-end report of 
Konrads’ 16-year-old sister lisa, who 
graduates next November. Ilsa Kon- 
rads, the headmaster observed, “is a 

Pkoloj/raph by Jerry Cooke 


YOUNG STARS John and Ilsa Konrads 
have led the swimming world since 1958. 


good, quiet student whose work has 
shown big improvement.” Sister Ilsa 
has always been the quieter of the 
famous pair, but in their special realm 
of swimming, where noise counts for 
nothing, she has pulled even with 
brother John. Each Konrads now 
holds six of the 10 freestyle records 
recognized for men and women. 

WILLING SLAVES TO WORK 

Two years ago, when they took 
over from the triumphant veterans 
of the 1956 Olympics, the pair be- 
came fondly known the world over 
as the Konrads kids. They are still 
breaking records, but they are kids 
no longer— as anyone seeing young 
Ilsa in a skintight tank suit will read- 
ily confirm. Though sophisticated by 
sw’imming sorties into 14 foreign 
countries, the Konradses still are will- 
ing slaves to the ideal of hard work 
and little glory back at the home- 
town Bankstown pool. In the past 
two years each has swum more than 
2,500 miles, and each will probably 
swim another thousand between now' 
and the Olympic Games at Rome. In 
the New South Wales championships 
last month, Ilsa Konrads set a new 
world record of 4:45.4 for 440 yards 
and brother John lowered his own 
220-yard record to 2:01.9. But there 


will be little letup for either between 
now' and the 1960 Games. Neither 
Konrads is a sure bet to win even his 
distance specialties at the Olympics. 
At 1,500 meters John is still body 
lengths ahead of anybody, but at 
400 meters Tsuyoshi Yamanaka of 
Japan is matching him stroke for 
stroke. In her distance specialty, 400 
meters, Ilsa Konrads now has a clear- 
er shot at the title than her broth- 
er, though by next August any one 
of a half dozen Australian, American 
or Dutch girls might beat her to the 
finish wall. 

The Konrads pair are entering what 
in sw'imming might be called most 
accurately the dangerous age. It is a 
virtue and at the same time a pecul- 
iar w'eakness of the sport that the age 
of competitors has never been an in- 
hibiting factor. Youngsters have of- 
ten ruled the sport, collecting the 
medals, seeing the world— and then, 
having hit the top early, by the age 
of 18 have become so jaded that they 
found nothing left in the monotony 
of training except a strong taste of 
chlorine. How both Konradses man- 
age to survive the grinding work with- 
out going stale is a question whose 
answers lie principally in physiology 
and the whole curious pattern of their 
pressure-packed way of life. 

The noted swimming coach and 
graduate physiologist Forbes Carlile 
recently put both Konradses through 
three hours of tests to find out how 
they were standing up in their last 
tough, pre-Olympic campaign. Car- 
lile found them to be extraordinary 
specimens working well within their 
limits. John Konrads at 5 feet 10 ?- 2 
inches and 182 pounds has a lung 
capacity of 6.5 liters, almost a third 
more than an average man of com- 
parable size. The electrocardiogram 
indicates that his outsize heart has a 
pumping capacity equal to that of 
the great Australian milers, Landy 
and Elliott. Ilsa is even more phe- 
nomenal : considering her sex and size, 
her capacity exceeds them all. Ilsa, 
who started record-breaking as a gan- 
gling 13-year-old, stands now 5 feet 
8 ' 2 inches and, unbelievably, w'eighs 
150 pounds. No one can truly say 
where she puts all that weight, for it 
only show's where it should. 

The Konrads home is a big factor 
in their constant fresh enthusiasm 
for the long workouts. Their house is 
a modest brick-and-weatherboard 
rented bungalow just a few yards 

coniinucd 
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THE KONRAOSES rotilhiiicil 

from the busy Hume Highway link- 
ing Sydney with Melbourne. Though 
its six rooms are neatly arranged, 
there are plenty of reminders that 
swimmers live (here. The dining room 
buffet is laden with trophies, and 
brightly colored towels and swim- 
suits, flung down with customary 
teen-age abandon, adorn the chairs 
and beds in their rooms. The walls of 
John’s room are festooned with pic- 
tures of swimmer.s, pennants and a 
large Welsh flag that somehow 
vanished from Cardiff after 
the last Empire Games. 

John and lisa’s mother and 
father, a quiet refugee couple 
who fled from the Communist 
occupation of their Latvian 
homeland, have cheerfully 
accepted the extra financial 
problems that have arisen 
since their children became 
world-beaters. Training and 
travel cost money, and with 
John Konrads Sr.’s earnings 
as a dental technician com- 
ing to the equivalent of $105 
weekly, the parents have had 
to sacrifice. Mother Elza Kon- 
rads, a pleasant, gray-haired 
lady of 55, has no complaints. 

“My husband and I count for 
nothing,” she has observed. 

“John and lisa now have 
names you can’t buy with 
money, and it will help them 
in later life.” 

The stern and almost daily 
demands of topnolch swim- 
ming rule out many of the 
comforts of a normal home 
life. From September througli 
mid-April — thecriticai months 
for competitive swimmers 
down under— the Konradses’ routine 
would do the old Greeks of Sparta 
proud. In the pre-dawn, at 5:30 a.m., 
before even the great Australian run- 
ners who follow the ascetic Cerutty 
have set foot on a sand dune, while 
cricketers and footballers are still 
snoring and the world-famous tennis 
men are still dreaming of service aces, 
the Konrads pair are up and dressed. 
By 6 o’clock they have eaten steak 
or chopped beef, eggs and coffee and 
are headed for the Bankstown pool 
two miles away. Even by six in the 
morning, Bankstown’s green waters 
are lashed into choppy waves by the 
flailing and kicking of hundreds of 
Aussie youngsters bent on someday 


heating the Konradses. Somehow the 
Konradses make their way through 
the thrashing humanity to complete 
their morning stint by 7:30. 

For most of the swimming season, 
school is the next stop. At 4 o’clock 
the Konradses report to Bankstown 
again to wind up their daily four 
hours, as Coach Don Talbot, slop 
watch in hand, strides up and down 
shouting encouragement (“Go, man, 
go”) or criticism (“You’re di.sgrao- 
itig us”). If there is no homework, 
John and lisa are u.sually too tired 


for anything more energetic than 
spinning a few records on the fam- 
ily “radiogram." They go to bed 
early, only occasionally finding the 
time to indulge in other teen-age 
activities. 

Despite its obvious natatorial 
adornments, the Konrads home func- 
tions more as a refuge from swimming 
than as an operations camp for plan- 
ning new forays against the record 
book. Swimming is rarely discussed 
except to oblige the interests of a vi.s- 
itor. For all their dedication to swim- 
ming, the Konradses remain a per- 
sonable and well-mannered pair. John 
exhibits more and more a worldly 
aplomb, but lisa is still somewliat 


embarrassed by the almost constant 
publicity. 

With Australia’s National Cham- 
pionships about to begin and the 
Rome Olympics coming up, a great, 
teasing question lias naturally arisen: 
can the Konradses pull off twin grand 
slams by capturing every freestyle 
record and all the freestyle gold at 
Rome? The answer is: very probably 
not. John’s chances at present seem 
the better, but still they are slim. He 
still has to regain his 200-raeter and 
400-meter records from Japan's Ya- 
manaka and lick his fellow 
Australian, world-record hold- 
er John Devitt, at 100 meters 
and 110 yards. Though he will 
be obliged to swim longer than 
metric distances in the Aus- 
tralian Nationals, and thus 
will be handicapped in trying 
to take metric marks back 
from Yamanaka, John has en- 
tered all freestyle events, from 
110 to 1,650 yards, and plans 
to swim “flat out” in all. Ilsa'.s 
prospects for a grand slam are 
virtually nullified so long as 
the Australian sprint veteran, 
Dawn Fraser, continues in e.x- 
cellent form. 

However long either or both 
of them is good for in the top 
ranks of swimming, there is no 
doubt tliat the Konradses are 
one of the nicest brother-sis- 
ter acts that ever played the 
boards anywhere. One of the 
charming sidelights of all the 
meets in which they compete 
is the genuine joy, usually 
manifest in bear hugs, that 
each shows when the other 
wins. The close bond has exist- 
ed, Mother Elza Konrads tes- 
tifies, since early childhood, 
when lisa preferred playing American 
cowboys and Indians with John rath- 
er than dawdling with dolls. Their ca- 
pacity to share, as it were, both the 
lonely work of training and the glory 
is doubtless the big factor in their 
continuing enthusiasm for a sport 
where monotony can be a real buga- 
boo. If the ennui of the dangerous 
age is beginning to tell on them, nei- 
ther Konrads is aware of it. To an in- 
terviewer who recently asked them if 
they felt they were being treated like 
performing seals, John snapped, "Do 
we look unhappy, worn out, bullied or 
downtrodden? We are doing what we 
love to do, and we wouldn’t change 
a moment of it.” end 



IN OFF SEASON John and TIsa flo hodyhuildinsj exer- 
cLe.s on pulley weights rigged on wall of their hou.se. 
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Bonnie Luboviski 



I’m afraid I sliocked 
my lmsl>and 

I was going right along with a popular 
notion. 

I had the idea that individuals and 
families arc hard-pressed by inflation — 
while businesses and corporations some- 
how arc immune. 

When I mentioned this to my husband, 
who works at Union Oil Oompany, he 
was shocked. Then he said; “I..ct me give 
you just one example of what inflation 
does to the Union Oil family. 

“In 1929,” he went on, “we laid 9G 
miles of pipe line in California. It cost us 
then S6,2.30 per mile. The life of the pipe 
was estimated at .^0 years. Tax laws per- 
mitted us to set aside one-thirtieth of the 
cost each year, as dej)reciation allowance 
for eventual replacement of the line. 
You’re with me?” 

I was. and I nodded. 

“By 1958, Bonnie, when we replaced 
three miles of the line, inflation had hiked 
the cost to S20,697 per mile. And we had 
set aside only SI 8.690 for what was now 
a $62,000 Job. 

“.So, how did we raise the additional 
$43,310? We had to withdraw that 
amount from aflcr-tax profits, .^iid this 
required the profits from hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of sales. As a con- 
sequence, these profits were not available 
for cxpai^sion or grosvih or for payment 
to stockholders. 

“Rcntcmber.” he added, “the pipe line 
is just one c.xample. .Yearly everything 
we use at Union keeps going up in cost.” 

“1 take it back.” I said. “In fact, you 
make Union Oil's problems sound Just 
like things at home.” 

“That.” my husband said, “is precisely 
my point.” 

* * * * 

Bonnie Luboviski is the mother of three 
teen-age buys and the wife of Union Oil 


Company’s Public Relations Director. 
Jerry I.uboviski. The point he makes 
about inflation is well taken. 

And there is something we can all do 
about it. Wc can urge government to 
Slop the wasteful spending which is one 
cause of inflation. 


When government at all levels (Fed- 
eral. .State, local) pay.s closer attenthm to 
the budget. comi>anies and families alike 
may move out of this shadow of inflation. 

YOL'R cOMME^•TS INVITED. U'riU: Chairm/in of 
the Hoard, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Center, 
Los Angeles 77, California. 


Union Oil ConipanyoFcvLiFORXLv 


.M.k.NUFACTUKF.RS OF UOYVL TRITON, TEIE AMAZING FI RPLF. MOTOR OIL 
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SPECTACLE 

Paintings by Chen Chi 


Fire on Little Papoose 

F rom the hearth of a little Noi’wegian cottage, 
whei-e once lived Sondt-e Norheim ( 1825-97 ), father 
of modern skiing and Norway’s first famous skier, 
came the llame that this week signaled the opening of 
the 1960 Wintei- Olympics. And 13 years ago, from far- 
off China, came the celebrated artist Chen Chi, who 
painted the .scenes on the following pages. For his mag- 
nificent blue sui-face sun-ounding the flame on its ap- 
proach to the Olympic caldron, Chen took a piece of 
fine silk, dipped it in blue dye and wrung it out like a 
wet sock. Water then eliminated color where color was 
not wanted. Details were painted in by brush. Chen 
did his preliminary sketches from a pi'ecipitous ledge. 
There was no snow then, but the style and mannei- of 
Chinese painting allow for, actually call for, imagina- 
tive ti-eatment. Even so, Chen’s depiction of Squaw 
Valley is accurate. The painting at right shows Andrea 
Mead Lawrence, former Olymi)ic champion, carrying 
the flame down the steep slope of Little Papoose Peak, 
and behind her an honoi- guard of torch-bearing skiers. 
At the bottom Mrs. Lawrence will pass the flame to 
an ice skater waiting to cii'cle the speed-skating rink 
before her torch at last lights the Olympic caldron, 
while chimes i-ing out fi'oni the sui’i'ounding mountains 
and the assembled athletes take the Olympic Oath. 


PAGEANTRY of Vlll winter Olympics opened 

with wonderf ul display of flaming firebrands winding 

down slope of mountains overlooking Sqiiaw Valley 
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THE S ^VEEP of the Olympic theater at Sqvxiw Valley starts atop 
massive Squaw Peak (left), whose slopes descend beneath 
dark pines on KT-22. On the valley floor a wet, glistening road leads from the 
Olympic Village past the ice arena and out of the valley 



Here’s the compact car that threw the book away! 


The key to this small 
miracle is America’s 
first and only rear- 
mounted aluminum 
engine— a lightweight 
air-cooled 6 — so 
revolutionary it can 
be packaged with the 
transmission and drive 
gears as one compact 
unit. With power 
components tucked 
away in the rear, 
the Corvair’s floor is 
practically flat. And 
that means plenty 


of room for everyone, 
both in front and 
rear, including the 
passengers in the 
middle. It means that 
you get the kind 
of six-passenger 
comfort you’ll find on 
no other American 
compact car. Shifting 
engine weight to the 
rear also makes for 
smoother, easier 
compact car handling 
and gives glued-to- 
the-road traction for 


cornering and driving 
on ice, mud or snow. 
And with independent 
suspension at all four 
wheels— an advance 
just as significant 
as the independent 
suspension of front 
wheels on full-sized 
cars years ago— you 
get a poised, unruffled 
ride that rivals even 
the most expensive 
makes. These are all 
things no front-engine 
compact car can give 


you. And with them 
you get economy and 
practicality that would 
never have been 
possible if Chevrolet 
engineers had been 
content to make the 
Corvair merely a 
sawed-off version of 
a big car. Your dealer 
is the man to see 
for all of the short 
and sweet details. 
Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 



the happiest driving compact car ^ 

con^air 

by Chevrolet 
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Welcome, Olympians! 

T Ht; Pacific rainstorm that for one 
dark moment threatened to en- 
gulf Squaw Valley fled across coun- 
try and lost itself at last in the broad 
Atlantic, its threat mercifully unful- 
filled. Like a guest room bed beckon- 
ing with clean white sheets, the site 
of the 1960 Winter Olympics lay 
bright and inviting beneath a blanket 
of fresh snow as the United States, 
for the first time in more than a quar- 
ter of a century, prepared to play host 
to an aggregation of the world’s hot- 
test cold-weather athletes. 

As Americans privileged to speak 
for at least some of the world’s sports 
fans, we on this magazine join in 
America’s hearty welcome to the 800 
athletes competing in California this 
week. We wish them all good sport, 
and vve wish them success not only 
in their immediate competition but 
in the greater mission their presence 
here implies: the propagation of the 
principles of good sportsmanship 
throughout a world rent and riven 
with meaner motives. 

The gathering of athletes from 
widely differing backgrounds in 
Olympic competition is not in itself 
a guarantee of universal fellowship. 
Stripped of its nobler standards, ath- 
letic competition can breed enmity as 
easily as amity. The banner of the 
Olympics has already been ripped and 
torn more than once on the sharp 
edges of the Iron Curtain that di- 
vides the world in political hatreds. 
International differences have often 
been played out in political panto- 
mime on the arenas of sport, setting 
nations farther apart rather than 
bringing them together. 

Last week, as international ten- 
sions grew tighter over the problem 
of Berlin, the U.S. State Department 
decided not to permit a group of East 


German sportswriters to attend the 
Games at Squaw Valley. The official 
reasoning, according to State, w'as 
that the East German reporters were 
seeking only an opportunity to “in- 
ject a harsh political note into the 
friendly competition.” 

Communist reporters may not be 
famous for providing completely ob- 
jective boxscores on democracy’s ath- 
letes. However, at this point, it 


scarcely matters. What matters more 
is that the State Department has 
already injected a “harsh, political 
note” into the friendly competition. 

Granting the State Department’s 
privilege to lake what political steps 
it feels necessary, we deplore the pres- 
ence of that harsh note at Squaw 
and earnestly hope it will be quickly 
quenched. 

continued 
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Big-league Bowling 

T^ASY TO OVERLOOK amidst the 
noisy formation of new major 
leagues for baseball and football is 
the bid of another sport, bowling, to 
set up a national professional circuit. 

Kingpins of the proposed bowling 
league are two Texas lane owners, 
Curtis Sanford of Dallas and Charles 
Weisenburg of Fort Worth. They 
point to the 27 million Americans 
who are bowling now and to the fact 
that the number has been increasing 
at the rate of 12% or so a year. The 
founders of the proposed National 
Bowling League see in this the kind 
of interest that could turn turnstiles 
for intercity professional matches. 
Preliminary plans call for teams of 
seven players, representing franchise- 
holding cities from Los Angeles to New 
York, which would roll six nights a 
week for 36 weeks. 

Sanford, one of the first backers of 
New Year’s Cotton Bowl football 
game, is so confident of the NBL’s 
prospects that he has ordered a mil- 
lion-dollar expansion of his Cotton 
Bowling Palace in Dallas, with the 
main new feature being the addition 
of seats for 4,500 spectators. “People 
will tell you the league will never 
start,” he says, “but it will.” 

Start or not, the very talk about 
a major league in bowling is an- 
other sign of the sport’s increasing 
popularity. 

If any other proof were needed that 
spectator bowling is taking on size it 
came last Friday night. Viewers of 
180 television stations saw Frank 
Clause, a high school history teacher 
from Old Forge, Pa. who turned pro 
bowler, hit the jackpot on NBC’s 
Jackpot Bowling. 


They Said It 


For rolling six straight strikes. 
Clause won $25,000, pushed his pro- 
gram earnings to $33,000 on the 10- 
minute show. That’s big-league stuff; 
no doubt about it. 

How to Run a Railroad 

"DACK in the days when there were 
far fewer weekend skiers in Japan, 
Tokyo’s Ueno railway station got 
along with just one wheelchair, and 
even that was chiefly for the comfort 
of ailing Premier Ichiro Hatoyama 
between trainside and waiting auto- 
mobile in the mid-’50s. This winter 
5 million Japanese are on skis, Ueno 



gets an average of 20 returning casu- 
alty cases a day, and Ueno’s harassed 
manager, Shinichi Kurokawa, has 
had to make extra arrangements. 

Stationmaster Kurokawa added 
two specially designed four-seater 
wheelchairs (painted with large red 
crosses on their sides), a baggage cart 
and two stretchers. During the week- 
end rush he even needs the old 
Hatoyama wheelchair. 

“The most casualties come in on 
the 11:06 p.m. each Sunday night 
with the Monday 4:20 a.m. a close 
second,” reports Kurokawa. “We ar- 
range to have all the injured put on 
one car. When the train gets to Ueno 
we wheel right up to that car and lift 
them out through the window. 

“We expect no thanks,” says Kuro- 
kawa, “and we get none. Skiers don’t 


tip. Instead they holler ‘Be gentle’ or 
‘Be quick.’ Of course, they are often 
in considerable pain.” 

The Beautiful Ohio Again 

r^OR YEARS boat owners and fisher- 
men would sooner have pursued 
their sport on the River Styx than on 
the polluted Ohio. 

A quart of every gallon of water 
tumbling down that 981-mile river 
was raw sewage; 1,250 industries 
poured in their chemical wastes; evil- 
smelling slime covered beaches and 
killed game fish~all on a river once 
so blue and clear that the Indians 
named it Ohio after the Iroquois word 
for “thing of beauty.” 

The end of pleasure boating for all 
but the most persistent came in the 
early 1930s when the Gym Boat Club 
of Cincinnati was forced to desert a 
$65,000 clubhouse and dock because 
of the river’s filth. 

So it was one of the most encourag- 
ing bits of boating news of 1960 when 
the Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica named its “Club of the Year” the 
other day. The winner: The Cincinna- 
ti Outboard Runabout Association. 

The association is riding the crest of 
a back-to-the-river movement made 
possible by 20 years of pollution-con- 
trol work by the eight states of the 
Ohio Valley. In earning its award the 
Cincinnati club held a boating safety 
clinic for 2,000 boatmen, lobbied for 
tougher boating laws as pleasure craft 
increased (from 12,000 to 30,000 in 
the Cincinnati area in the past 10 
years), most surprising of all, held a 
successful water ski tournament with 
contestants from 11 states. 

Up and down the Ohio, from its 
source at Pittsburgh’s Golden Trian- 
gle to its junction with the Missis- 
sippi at Cairo, 111., the river is becom- 
ing cleaner. “There are ramps and 
marinas going in all over the Ohio Val- 
ley,” says Ron Stone of the Outboard 
Boating Club. “A large boating ramp 
is going in at Beaver Falls, Pa., Cin- 
cinnati plans a pleasure-boat harbor, 
and a $300,000 public marina which 
would cover 15 acres is under study 
at Louisville.” Even the old Gym 
Boat Club site is in use again, with 
sweeter water running past its piers. 

Like the boating, the fishing too 
continued 


EGON ziMMERMANN, Austrian Olympic skier, on his romance with U.S. 
Olympic Skier Penny Pilou: "Her parents fear I want to take their Utile girl 
to Austria, but if I can find a good job I would be happy to live right here.” 

CASPAR ORTEGA, wellcr Weight boxer, disputing his manager’s claim Ortega 
would fight a victorious opponent again for free: “No— not for free!” 

EDDIE ERDELATZ, former Navy football coach, accepting his new job with 
Oakland in the American Football League: "Gentlemen, I am honored to 
be selected coach of the Navy—er~Oakland football team.” 
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The Triumph TR-3 takes to snow like a ski instructor 
on his day off. Witness: “first in class” with singular reg- 
ularity in the treacherous Alpine and other snow-clad 
European and American rallies. 


TR-3 with solid comfort. Sliding side panels and weather- 
tight top lock out the cold— keep you fireside snug. 

The savings are wax'ming, too. The TR-3 delivers up to 
35 mpg.. .costs $500 less than any comparable sports car. 



The surefootedness .shown above under unusual condi- 
tions means simply that the TR-3 puts more safe fun 
in your winter di’iving— on back road or boulevard. 

Winning performance is neatly combined in a Triumph 


No wonder it is America’s best sports car value. 

So why wait till the weather turns better? Turn in at 
your Triumph 
dealer’s today. 




TR-3 


6 reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 

1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for 
maximum braking efficiency; will not fade, grab or lock. 


4. FRAME: Rigid “X” type for stability: rust-proofed steel. 

5. HAND BRAKE: Racing type-centrally mounted; has quick 
release “throw-off” action. 


2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower: top speed: 110 miles per 
hour: acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 

3. GEARBOX: 4-speed:. short throw for easy shifting; heavy duty 
synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top offers rugged, smooth operation. 


6. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty woven lining for longer life. 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear .seat, wire 
wheels, white walls and otliers (ask your dealer) . 

SERVICE: Dealers in every state — over 700 of them in all. 


•At U.S. Ports of Entr.v, plus stati- and/or local taxcs-sUghtly higher West Const. Standard-Triumph .Motor Coiiipany, Inc., Dept. 11-20. 174.5 Broadway, New York 19 
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is changing. Not long ago the best an 
angler could hope for was to snag a 
catfish or carp rooting through the 
river bottom. Now bass and bluegills 
and other clean-water game fish spe- 
cies are being caught. 

It has taken time, and will take 
much more, but a thing of beauty is 
being reborn. As Wilson Crawford, a 
member of the Cincinnati Outboard 
Club, put it last week: 

"Three years ago you couldn’t 
stand to cook the fish you caught. 
The smell was like diesel oil. Now you 
can stand to smell them frying. That’s 
improvement. Y ou can’t eat them yet, 
of course, but the day will come. Yes 
sir, the day will come.’’ 

With Their Flocks 

T O the secular mind it might seem 
that poverty and celibacy are 
enough for a priest to discipline him- 
self to in the name of his calling. But 
for the l,2o0-odd priests and prelates 
of the diocese of Rome, poverty and 
celibacy are only a part of it. Accord- 
ing to the rules just reaffirmed at 
Pope John’s diocesan synod, no cler- 
ic, priest or nun residing in Rome 
for either a short or a long period 
may attend anything classed as a 
"public spectacle.’’ 

This means that Roman priests 
must eschew all public sports events, 
including those that are a part of the 
1960 Olympics. 

This ruling does not mean that 
either Pope -lohn or his Church is 
opposed to sport. The Pope is said to 
be planning a special pregame audi- 
ence for Olympic athletes this sum- 
mer, and the diocesan rules just pro- 
mulgated specifically urge priests to 
encourage sport among their parish 
youth. But priests in general and 
priests in Rome particularly are not 
supposed to be seen enjoying them- 
selves; hence the canonical ban on 
attendance at ‘‘spectacles.’’ 

It only remains to report here that 
many local Roman clerics feel the 
ban should not be too strictly en- 
forced. As one of them put it last 
week; "Every Roman priest I know 
is a soccer fan, and most of them go 
to games now and then. You can’t 
keep a real Italian away from a game 
just by putting him in a cassock. 


Besides, a priest’s place is with his 
flock, and on a Sunday afternoon his 
flock is at the game.’’ 

Bison Huntmg Up to Date 

T TUNTIN’G BUFFALO, according to an 
oldtimer who remembered the 
days when the huge, myopic beasts 
roamed the western plains in herds 
that often took hours to pass a given 
point, was a good deal "like shooting 
fish in a barrel— only not quite so 
dangerous.’’ 

Fortunately for the buffalo, which 
would otherwise have doomed itself 
to extinction, there were some Ameri- 
cans who were sentimentally inclined 
to it. One of these was a hardy pio- 
neer named Charles Goodnight, who 
rode bareback from Illinois to Texas 
at the age of 9 and somewhat later 
established a herd of buffalo on his 
Texas ranch in the hope of cross- 
breeding them with his cattle. Anoth- 
er sentimentalist Texan was Rancher 
John Reynolds, who purchased the 
Goodnight herd 20-odd years ago to 
keep them from dying out. 

Today some 250 Goodnight buf- 
falo, along with a flock of wild tur- 
keys and some 75 deer who turn up 
at the ranch house every day to get 
their ration of nutrient pills, enjoy 
the hospitality of Reynolds’ 200,000 
acres in the mountains of Jeff Davis 
County, West Texas, with no greater 
threat to their well-being than the 
possibility of dying of old age. As the 
years go by, this possibility becomes 
a very real probability, however, and 
to prevent the herd’s oldest bulls 



Confused Pack 

The fox is snickering 
In his den; 

Deodorant 
Has worked again. 

— F. E. White 


from meeting such an undignified 
and painful denouement, Reynolds 
now annually sends out invitations 
urging would-be hunters to come and 
shoot down a few. 

Last week, after paying the $.350 
fee required for the privilege, three 
hunters turned up for the 1960 shoot, 
two armed with rifles, one with bow 
and arrows. 

The hunt that followed produced 
little to embellish the great legends 
of the West. The huntsmen took off 
in pick-up trucks accompanied by 
an auto-wrecker crane (to heave the 
carcasses) and a crew of skinners and 
taxidermists. At a range of 40 yards. 
Bowman Hugh Pearson sunk his ar- 
row 27 inches into the lungs of one 
old bull which had been contentedly 
munching grass. Next day, after a 
permissive signal from the guide who 
had studied it long and carefully 
through his field gla.sses, one of the 
riflemen sent a bullet from his 270 
Winchester into the heart of another 
old bull, discovered taking a nap near 
a clump of cactus. 

To finish off the day’s sport, the 
guide permitted another hunter a 
successful shot at a buffalo cow, 
which will be barbecued next June for 
the annual convention of the Outdoor 
Writers of America. It was, the hunt- 
er said, ‘‘quite a thrill.’’ 

The only miss of the day was an- 
other buffalo cow spotted earlier. This 
animal, off by itself and apparently 
quite preferring to die of old age if 
possible, astonished the entire party 
by cleanly leaping a five-foot fence 
and getting away. 

Technical Foul 

TUVKRNB (Minn.) High School 
^ was on the way to beating Win- 
dom, Minn. 71-65, and Windom 
Coach Jed Dommeyer could stand it 
no longer. An old high-score man at 
the University of Minnesota (’57), 
he reached back into his college days 
and also reached out on the floor and 
stole the ball as a Luverne player drib- 
bled by. Fans roared, players stared 
and Dommeyer stood there for a mo- 
ment in silence, holding the ball. "I 
don’t know why I did it,” he said, as 
the officials awarded Luverne two 
free throws. Technical foul. end 
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WHITE TIE AT 
SQUAW VALLEY 


The first woman social director 
of the Winter Olympics made 
the easy-going West spruce up 

by MARY HAMMAN 

G entlemen wear white or black 
ties at the dinners and dances 
that are now being held in connection 
with the Winter Olympics; visiting 
princes, ambassadors and ministers 
are seated in their proper places ac- 
cording to the protocol followed at 
state dinners; the correct dags are 
fying in the proper order against tlie 
wintry skies: and the favorite foods 
of visiting dignitaries are transported 
daily from the Bohemian and Pacific 
Union clubs in San Francisco and 
hurried to the tables of gourmets in 
Squaw Valley despite any threat of 
storm or avalanche. If Squaw Valley 
is to be a social success — and it now 
seems almost certain to become one — 
it will be in large part because of the 
attention to such detail that has been 
given by Dorothea Walker, a skier, 
linguist, author and San Francisco 
society figure, who is in charge of 
protocol at these VIII Winter Olym- 
pic Games. 

Mrs. Walker bears the appalling re- 
sponsibility of oflicially (and correct- 
ly) greeting, housing, entertaining 
and placating the various foreign vis- 
itors and spectators — cardinals, mar- 
quises, countesses, generals, profes- 
sors and international adventurers — 
as well as the distinguished members 
of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee and the 800 competing ath- 
letes. Soon after she was appointed to 
her post, she hurried to Lake Tahoe 
fher own ski lodge is in the Sugar 
Bowl, just over the mountains from 
Squaw Valley), where she had old 
friends she could count on to enter- 


tain the visiting aristocrats according 
to their rank, tastes and glamour. 
“Now Dorothea,” said one of these 
friends, “don’t think we intend to 
bring dinner jackets up here. The 
place is being ruined anyway. All the 
construction work. The charm of 
Tahoe has always been rustic. . . .” 

And a potential hostess experienced 
a sudden enthusiasm for the infor- 
mality of old western hospitality. 
“Stop worrying, Dorothea,” she said. 
“These people will be in our country. 
We'll give them hamburgers. . . 

GUARDIAN OF PROPRIETY 

High among Ihe triumphs, foreign 
and domestic, of Mrs. Walker is that 
hamburgers aren’t being served, and 
the socialites have taken their black 
and white ties to Squaw Valley. Gen- 
tlemen can go back to rustic attire 
and cowboy boots next month. For 
the time being they are ruled by pro- 
tocol, and as Mrs. Walker is director of 
entertainment and protocol, they are 
ruled by her. Protocol at the Olympic 
Games is no joke : it is perhaps regard- 
ed officially as just a shade less impor- 
tant than the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions by Christian Herter, and the 
possibilities of a crisis are dangerous 
and dramatic. During the Winter 
Games in Oslo in 1952 there was one 
that diplomats still shudder about: a 
prominent foreign guest interpreted 
a social blunder as a deliberate affront, 
walked out and has since been an im- 
placable foe of the nation to which 
his unfortunate and gauche host be- 
longed. Part of Mrs. Walker’s task at 
Squaw Valley is merely the negative 
one of seeing that nothing of the sort 
happens there to send outraged aris- 
tocrats streaming in wrath down the 
slopes of the Sierra. 

But the more important part of her 
touchy task is positive. For five days, 
before the Winter Games opened, the 



SMILE OF SATISFACTION brightens Dor- 
othea Walker after victory for protocol. 


International Olympic Committee 
met in San P'rancisco to decide on fu- 
ture Olympic policy. P'or 11 days the 
august emissaries to this solemn con- 
clave— there are 66 International 
Olympics Committee members, from 
.50 countries— assemble in Squaw 
Valley, and while Mns. Walker could 
readily arrange dinners, balls, sym- 
phony and opera programs, museum 
tours and educational entertainments 
in her native San P'raneisco, the prop- 
er kind of festivities for such people 
as the committee members is hard to 
drum up in the winter mountains. 
And the committee is, of course, like 
no other institution on earth. Baron 
de Coubertin set it up when he found- 
ed the modern Olympic Games, and 
members are elected for life, pay their 
own way and are representatives of 
the Olympics to their nations, not 
delegates of their nations to the 
Olympics. Since qualifications for 
election include an interest in ama- 
teur sport, a position of influence and 
a lot of money, membership is virtu- 
ally limited to the international sport- 
ing set (circa 1910, in one case), and 
the committee sessions are tradition- 
ally great social events. The members 
include such formidable figures as the 
Marquess of Exeter and Lord Luke 

rontinued 
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OLYMPIAN ETIQUETTE cotilhnied 

from England, Count de Beaumont 
from France, Prince Frangois-Joseph 
from Liechtenstein, Count Paolo 
Thaon di Revel from Italy, Sheik 
Gabriel Gemayel from Lebanon, Raja 
Bhalindra Singh from India, Major- 
General C. F. Pahud de Mortanges 
from The Netherlands, Dr. Manfred 
Mautner Ritter von Markhof from 
Austria and others as eminent and 
with names and titles that are even 
harder to spell and remember. Not all 
these are at the Games, but Princess 
Eda Anhalt of Germany arrived with 
Monique de Beaumont, Prince Fer- 
dinand and Baron von Falz-Fein of 
Liechtenstein and other nobility. 

It’s wrong, as Mrs, Walker quickly 
learned, to refer to the French Am- 
bassador. The proper title is Ambas- 
sador of the French Republic. On the 
other hand, it is O.K. to speak of the 
German Ambassador, an important 
point since eight ambassadors are 
present. Place cards, as Mrs. Walker 
found out by sitting in on two-hour- 
a-day briefing sessions on protocol at 
the State Department in Washing- 
ton, are written in black script ink, as 
simply as possible and should be legi- 
ble from a distance— Prince Bertil of 
Sweden should be written Prince Ber- 
til, not His Royal Highness Prince 
Bertil. 

Mrs. Walker was born in San Fran- 
cisco, where her grandfather arrived 
from England to find gold— but did 
not. Instead, he invented a new type 
of railway spike that was used to close 
the last gap on the first transconti- 



DisMAYED, Mrs. Walker glance.s uneasily 
at gaudy costumes of Reno welcomers. 


nental railroad. Dorothea’s own par- 
ents were in modest circumstances 
but an uncle had wealth and .social 
position. Her education was in public 
schools, except for one post-graduate 
year at Miss Burke’s, where many of 
the city’s society girls went. Her ca- 
reer in society really began in 1927 
with her marriage, at the age of 21 , to 
Warren Hopkins Clark, a nephew of 
the most famous and perhaps the 
most statesmanlike of San Francis- 
co’s gold rush millionaires. After his 
death she was married in 1932 to 
Richard Walker, an insurance broker 
and expert amateur horticulturist; 
she has two sons. Small and chic, a 
linguist and traveler, with an acute 
sense of humor and a naturalness that 
the most ceremonious functions can- 
not altogether repress, she is, says 
her friend, the poet Marianne Moore, 
“a gem.” She wa.s picked for her 
Olympian task by Prentis Cobb Hale, 
the San Francisco businessman serv- 
ing as president of the organizing 
committee of the Games, and de- 
murred on the grounds that .she had 
no time, no qualifications and as 
much work as she could do. But when 
he told her that she would be the first 
woman in the history of the Olympic 
Games to have the official job of di- 
rector of entertainment and proto- 
col, she accepted. 

NOB HILL CRITICS 

Her appointment may have passed 
unnoticed by the gods and goddesses 
on Mount Olympus, but among the 
ladies of Nob Hill there were a few 
whose attitude suggested sour grapes. 
Some of them felt they were better 
qualified for the post than Mrs. 
Walker. One of them said, ‘‘Doro- 
thea’s the biggest snob in San Fran- 
cisco. Sometimes she treats you like 
dirt, but when she thinks you can do 
something for her, she’s all over you 
like a blanket.” Anotlier grande dame 
of Nob Hill said with cold hauteur: 
‘‘You can kick Dorothea out the front 
door and she’ll show up with an arm- 
ful of roses at the back.” These un- 
charitable comments, however, were 
overbalanced by praise: she was said 
to be the obvious choice for the job, 
with social connections, considerable 
knowledge of business and a willing- 
ness to work hard. 

Mrs. Walker was aided by a volun- 
teer organization she created herself, 
made up of 90 socially prominent San 
F'rancisco women, and by a book 
called Etiquette and Protocol, written 


by a man named I. Monte Radlovic. 
Her aides, most of them experienced 
hostesses in early middle age, simpli- 
fied the problem of the small dinner 
parties, for 10 to 30 committee mem- 
bers and celebrities, before the large 
social functions. These were worked 
out partly in terms of protocol, part- 
ly through mutual interests: socialites 
Betty and .lames Flood had spent a 
lot of time in England and had many 
British friends; Dr. Ralph Soto-Hall, 
who was born in Costa Rica, and Mrs. 
Nion Tucker combined to entertain 
Spanish-speaking delegates. Some of 
Mrs. Walker’s top assistants, includ- 
ing Diana Burgess and Georgie Mey- 
er, became sufficiently experienced in 
foreign protocol to help western gov- 
ernors with counsel on food, seating 
arrangements, glas.sware, silverware 
and other problems. 

Mrs. Walker herself journeyed to 
Washington for State Department 
lectures on how foreign dignitaries 
should he received. She also began to 
collect from ancient volumes of The 
International Who's B'/io, and mis- 
cellaneous gossip, information about 
the celebrities she would be entertain- 
ing, all of which she filed away in a 
notebook. Her note on General Gustav 
Dyrssen, the delegate from Sweden, 
for instance, reads: ‘‘Olympic pen- 
tathlon champion 1920, fencing 
champion 1936, put him with people 
who know sports and like to talk 
about them.” Invariably tactful and 
discreet, Mrs. Walker would not iden- 
tify some of the people in her file, 
but one note says “dull, dull, dull,” 
another says ‘‘drip,” and another 
says ‘‘pompous esthete.” These are 
all in her own handwriting, but there 
is no clue as to which world-famous 
guest she is describing. In an un- 
identified handwriting, some inform- 
ant has written by the name of Colo- 
nel General Vladimir Sloitchev: 
"former royalist, now a Communist, 
always rides the winning horse.” 

Another comment, probably too 
frank to be the writing of the director 
of protocol herself, is by the name of 
Count de Beaumont, the delegate 
from France, whose ancestry is no 
less chan awesome: “dashing fellow, 
likes attractive women, wife not 
coming along. Put him with charm- 
ers.” There follow some charming no- 
tations about San Francisco glamour 
girls who might be entertaining din- 
ner companions. 

Now all these august, dashing, 
ronlinued 
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Think small. 


18 New York University studerits have gotten 
into Q sun-roof VW; a tight fit. The Volkswagen 
is sensibly sized for o family. Mother, father, 
and three growing kids suit it nicely. 

In economy runs, the VW overages close to 
50 miles per gallon. You won't do near thot; 
ofter all, professional drivers have canny trade 
secrets. (Wont to know some? Write VW, 


Box #65, Englewood, N, J.l Use regular gos 
and forget about oil between changes. 

The VW is 4 feet shorter than a conven- 
tionol cor lyet has as much leg room up front), 
While other cars are doomed to roam the 
crowded streets, you park in tiny places. 

VW spare parts ore inexpensive. A new 
front fender lot an oulhorized VW dealer) is 


$21.75.* A cylinder head, $19.95,* The nice 
thing Is, they're seldom needed. 

A new Volkswagen sedan is $1,565.* Othe 
thon a radio and side view mirror, thot include: 
everything you’ll really need. 

In 1959 about 120,000 American: 
thought small and bought VWs 
Think about It. 
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Chorlet Dickeni was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 

two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 

and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


in quality 




SCOTCH WHISKY 

"World's Finest" 86 Proot Blended Sutcn V/hisky 


Looking- 
for the 
costlier 


English gin 




Every move in sports 
brings new thrills, 
new challenges, 
new unknowns. 

But always the same sense of 
living fully 
and successfully. 


LAMPLIGHTER GIN 
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Cireulatwn now more than 
900,000 fainilies weekly 


sports-loving, mysterious or other- 
wise glamorous figures were scheduled 
to spend 11 nights in the fastness of 
Squaw Valley, and Mrs. Walker’s 
problem became one of breaking the 
monotony, for which visits to nearby 
Reno seemed logical. Mrs. Walker 
found prospective hosts and hostesses 
in Nevada happy to entertain foreign 
visitors but a little uncertain as to 
what was expected of them. “Honey, 
if you just want a limousine, or any 
other little old thing,” said one of 
the potential Reno hosts, “you just let 
me know.” 

NO COWBOYS AT DINNER 

After her first meeting with these 
generous and hospitable folks, Mrs. 
Walker retreated to her hotel lobby 
to think. She was shaken by the 
steady thunder of slot machines, the 
clank of silver dollars and the noise of 
canned jazz and further dismayed by 
the apparition of a number of pretty 
girls who wandered by with their 
midriffs bare, accompanied by a wom- 
an with a frivolous Mary Pickford 
hairdo and escorted by a man wearing 
a magenta dinner jacket. It was then 
11 in the morning. 

Fortunately, she met other Nevada 
socialites, notably Mrs. Thayer Bige- 
low, who knew how foreign digni- 
taries and visiting royalty should be 
entertained. Now the climax of the 
committee’s stay at Squaw Valley 
is a dinner at the governor’s man- 
sion at Carson City, given by Ne- 
vada’s young, first-term Governor 
Grant Sawyer. In all, five nights of 
Nevada entertainment break the 
stay of the members in Squaw Valley, 
and they are to spend one of these on 
a merry-go-round tour of Reno night- 
spots that should provide ample 
western informality for them. At the 
last moment, someone seriously pro- 
posed that it might be fun to have the 
waiters and waitresses at the gov- 
ernor's dinner dressed as cowboys and 
Indians, but Mrs. Walker managed 
to persuade the enthusiasts for western 
local color that it wouldn’t do. In fact, 
the international propriety and cor- 
rect protocol of the Nevada nights 
represents one of Mrs. Walker’s big- 
gest victories over informal hostesses. 
“They all wanted to get everybody 
drunk,” she says, “and lead them up 
to a buffet table. They kept saying, 
‘That’s the way we do it in the 
West!’ ” END 
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How to train an airline hostess 


A Japanese ffirl is taught from childhood the satisfaction of 
doing something for its own sake. She studies ikehana, the 
art of flower arrangement, not so much to create a composi- 
tion of lasting beauty as to achieve serenity of mind while 
she designs each set piece. 

Girls with this background make perfect airline hostesses. 
On board your Japan Air Lines’ DC-7C Super Courier, they 
concentrate only on your comfort and well-being. When one, 
elegantly clad in her brocade kimono, offers you an o-shibori 
hot towel to refresh you, or presents you with a delicate 
array of Japanese hors d’oeuvres, you feel her real desire 


to please you, and only you. For she satisfies herself only as 
she succeeds in making you happy. 

You can enjoy the charming attentiveness of these JAL 
hostesses on any one of Japan Air Lines’ nine weekly trans- 
pacific flights to the Orient. JAL now flies the fast Great 
Circle Route to Tokyo from Seattle, as well as the Sunshine 
Route (via Hawaii) from Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Soon, DC-8 Jet Couriers will fly these same routes — offering 
you the calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound. 
For tour information and reservations, see your travel agent 
or nearest JAL office in principal U.S. cities. 


U,S. to Japan and the Orient 



UAPAN AIR LINES 




Go for business, keep going for plea- 
sure. Fly first — then rent a new 
Chevi'olet or other fine car from Hertz. 


Carte Blanche, American Express or any other oceredited charse card. 


lERT2-AUT0-malic Charpe Car 


your Air Travel, Oir 


for getting work done or having more fun. 


H 




Charce HerU service 




puts you in the driver’s seat! 


PHONE HERTZ TO RENT A CAR ANYWHERE 



A call to Hertz puts you in the driver's 
seat of a Hertz car anywhere in the 
world, at any of the 1750 Hertz offices. 



No delay- your Hei-tz car is waiting when 
you arrive. Clean right down to the ash- 
trays. Checked from bumper to bumper. 



Hertz rates include insurance, gas and 
oil (even if you buy it on the road)! 
Rent a Hertz car by day, week or longer. 


WITH HERTZ YOU CAN "RENT IT HERE. ..LEAVE IT THERE!” 



You can pick up a Hertz car in one city 
f.nd leave it at a Hertz office in an- 
o.hcr city for a small service chai-ge. 



Hertz makes trips more fun ! Hertz gives 
you a free Direction Finder Kit, with 
maps and-.tips on places to stay and see! 



Hertz gives you complete “Rent it here 
...Leave it there” service, because Hertz 
is the world's largest rent a car service. 



HERTZ 

Rent a car 


New Chevrolets, Corvairs, 
Cadillacs, Buicks, Oldsmobiles, 
Pontiacs and other fine cars. 


HERTZ 
RENTS THE 
CARS 
YOU LIKE 
TO DRIVE 




FOOD / Bradley Smith 


Lobster picnic at Rum Point 


The Caribbean 
langouste provides 
fine luncheon fare 
after an exciting chase 


C APTAIN Ertis’ dining 
room is a mesa of hard- 
packed sand surrounded 
and shaded by sea-grape 
and almond trees. A few 
yards away the Caribbean 
laps against the sih'ery 
beach. The location is a 
point on the north shore of 
Grand Cayman, largest of 

the Cayman Islands, about 200 miles south of Cuba. 

These British possessions were once called Las Tortu- 
gas, because of the giant sea turtles that Columbus 
found here in great numbers in 1503. Today the turtles 
are gone. But the reef that almost completely surrounds 
Grand Cayman has gathered new fame as a hunting 
ground for lobsters— the spiny lobster or sea crayfish of 
southern waters. To apprehend the elusive creature in 
his element is a fascinating sport. And, as the picnickers 
on the opposite page are about to discover, there is 
almost nothing so delicious to eat as this Caribbean 
variety of langouste, fresh from the sea. 

The lobsters are caught when they venture out from 
caves among the coral to scuttle across the bottom near 
the reef. They can be nailed by the underwater diver 
with a spear gun. Equally exciting is to peer through 
a glass-bottomed box from a boat and then reach down 
to grasp the wary crustaceans with a long pole fitted at 
the end with metal prongs. Captain Ertis, who con- 
ducts lobster-progging expeditions for vacationers from 
the U.S., knows all the best hunting spots. 

In early morning the party goes aboard the captain’s 
fishing boat, a taut, Cayman-built, 20-foot cabin cruiser 
powered by a stateside outboard motor. While the mate 
runs the motor, Ertis helps his guests to find and prog 
the lobsters. Between catches he dives for conch, the 


AT PICNIC SITE cooked lobsters are broken apart for two 
vacationing couples by Captain Ertis after a lobster- 
progging expedition off Grand Cayman Island. Seated are 
{from left) Philip Hemingway of Malvern, Fa., Betsy and 
John Farmakis of Darien, Conn., Gladys Hemingway. 



CATCH WITH PROGGING STICK 


large pink-shelled mollusk 
of the Caribbean. 

After a couple of hours 
of working the reef there 
will be enough lobsters for 
a meal (about two apiece, 
with the lobsters averag- 
ing one to one and a half 
pounds), and the party goes 
ashore at Rum Point. “Just 
a minute,” cries the cap- 
tain as they land, “while 
T get a clean tablecloth.” 
And he quickly cuts an 
armful of palm fronds and 
spreads them on the sand. 
Now, while his guests do 
their own bartending (a favorite pre-luncheon drink is 
concocted by opening a large can of pineapple juice and 
mixing it with a fifth of light rum and the juice of fresh 
limes), he busies himself in what he calls his “open-air 
kitchen.” The kitchen range consists of four empty beer 
cans used to balance a fire-blackened bucket. 

Ertis quickly gathers driftwood, stows the lobsters in 
the bucket, fills it with sea water and covers it with 
sea-grape leaves or dried seaweed. The fire is lighted, 
and the visitors, famished, always want to know how 
long it will take the lobsters to cook. “In five shakes 
(which the captain translates as five minutes] they will 
be bubblin’,” he tells them. Then “the next 15 shakes 
they will be doin’ the mambo.” Twenty minutes’ cook- 
ing will leave them juicy and tender but not overdone. 

While the lobsters are “bubblin’,” the captain pre- 
pares his other specialty. Succulent raw conch is sliced 
wafer-thin and dipped in lime juice, to which is added 
a few drops of hot Pickapeppa sauce. “After eating 
this,” the captain assures everybody, “you will feel 
five years younger.” 

The lobsters come out of the steaming bucket, deep 
red in color, aromatic, mouth-watering. The captain 
breaks them open (there are no claws to be cracked) 
and the hungry picnickers eat with their fingers, dip- 
ping the succulent tail meat into melted butter laced 
with lime juice. 

And now, after the morning’s adventures and the 
feast, warm air and lulling sea sounds have their effect, 
and conversation gradually fades. The guests begin to 
nod as the captain packs the gear for the boat ride home. 
Most of them sleep all the way. end 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


Detective story 


M any bridge players are mystery fans— a choice of 
reading which should surprise nobody who has ever 
played the game in earnest. For most bridge hands in- 
clude the elements of a good detective story. 

Sometimes you will be cast in the role of detective, 
trying to figure out what the opponents are doing to 
steal your contract. Sometimes you will be the swindler, 
trying to fool the opponents when guile is your only 
hope of winning. And, no matter which side you are on, 
there is always the need to protect your partner. 

To illustrate, let me cite a deal in which I played the 
role of detective some 20 years ago. If you like mystery 
stories, you can share this one by looking only at the 
South hand until you have completed the bidding. 



14> DOUBLE PASS 

PASS 4+ PASS PASS 


At this point, the reader is invited to take over. What 
would you bid next? 

It doesn't take much imagination to choose the per- 
fectly routine bid of four diamonds. And that is just 
the trouble with the call. A four-diamond bid would 
intensify North’s fear that the balance of the spade suit 


is held by the opponents. By showing length in hearts 
and diamonds, you would imply that you do not have 
many spades, and North must suspect that the missing 
spade strength will be bunched against him, even if he 
reads that West’s spade bid was a bluff. 

If, as South, you bid four diamonds it would be per- 
fectly natural for North to carry on to five. Unfortu- 
nately, a five-diamond contract would be defeated by 
the very factor that a good detective might have sus- 
pected. After cashing the king of clubs. West leads a 
spade. His partner makes the spade ace and returns a 
spade to give West a ruff for the setting trick. 

So, before you make that “obvious” four-diamond 
bid, let’s do a little detective w^ork. Partner doubled a 
mere one-spade bid. His double was either a warning 
against going on in hearts or an estimate that our side 
could glean more points at one spade doubled than at 
any other contract. Surely that promised considerable 
length as w'ell as strength in spades. 

Next, the very fact that North neither doubled four 
clubs nor made some other bid strongly suggested that 
the power of his hand was concentrated in the spade" 
suit. The fewer high cards North held in the side suits, 
the more likely that he had considerable length in*-- 
spades. In other words, you begin to visualize just the 
sort of hand North actually holds. 

West’s leaping self-rescue from one spade doubled all 
the way to four clubs is the clue that clinches your case 
against him. The spade call must be a psychic bid. But 
unless you. South, bid the spades for your partner, 
West’s bluff is bound to succeed. Now, what must other- 
wise seem like a wildly daring bid on a doubleton be- 
comes almost the forced choice. 

Against your four-spade bid, West opens the king of 
clubs. You trump the next club with your king of 
spades, cash your ace and king of hearts to discard 
dummy’s last club, and then you lead the spade jack. 
Whether East ducks this trick or not, the only other 
trick the defense can win is their ace of spades. North 
can get in with a diamond, or by ruffing a heart or a 
club, and after drawing East’s trumps dummy is high 
with the help of South’s ace of diamonds. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When you know your opponents are trying to fool you, 
remember to bid so that your partner is completely 
aware of the true state of affairs. Sometimes this may 
mean making not the most obvious bid from your hand 
but the bid that will be most obvious from his. end 
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The Zoomatic -greatest advance in 8mm movie cameras since Bell & Ho'ivell 
originated electric eye photography! You zoom from wide 
angle to dramatic close-ups©; view the zoom( 2 ); shift to 
slow motion instantly (5); the electric eye lens sets itself©. 
Only the 8mm Zoomatic zooms in perfect focus, whether 
you’re catching a put-out at third or a baby’s smile six feet 
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BASKETBALL / Jeremiah Tax 


Two big men in 
a tight pennant race 


As the playoffs near, success or failure for basketball’s 
top winning teams may hang on the considerable 
talents of those two giant stars, Chamberlain and Russell 


I AST Saturday, Boston Celtics 
J Coach Red Auerbach had his en- 
tire squad inoculated against Asian 
flu. Such protection takes three weeks 
to become fully effective, at which 
point the regular season will be prac- 
tically finished. But Red is no fool— 
he is looking forward to the cham- 
pionship playoffs that begin the sec- 
ond week in March. 

The Celtics have won 48 games and 
lost only 13 this season, clearly dem- 
onstrating that they are still the best 
collection of basketball players in 
the world. But, ironically, they must 
again prove in the playoffs that they 
are the best in their own Eastern Di- 
vision before they can go on to defend 
their NBA title. And this year’s East- 
ern playoffs should be the toughest 
in pro history. 

Two big reasons are the giants on 
the opposite and following pages— 
Philadelphia’s Wilt Chamberlain (13) 
and Boston’s Bill Russell— whose per- 
formances will have the greatest bear- 
ing on the result. Over a long season, 
a team’s record reflects the strengths 
and weaknesses of all its players. 
But in just a few games, the inspired 
play of one man may often bring 
victory to an inferior team. Last year, 
for example, four brilliant perform- 
ances by Minneapolis’ Elgin Baylor 


eliminated a much superior St. Louis 
team from the Western Division 
playoffs. This year, if Chamberlain 
literally overwhelms his playoff rivals 
single-handedly— an entirely reason- 
able prospect— Philadelphia will be 
the new champions. On the other 
hand, if Russell rises to his usual 
playoff heights, it will take more than 
Chamberlain to beat Boston. 

Actually, it is possible that Boston 
and Philadelphia may not even meet 
in the playoffs. The mechanics are 
simple enough. The teams finishing 
the season in last place in each divi- 
sion are automatically eliminated— 
so that New York in the East and 
Cincinnati in the West are almost 
surely out of it. In the few remaining 
games, neither has much chance of 
catching the third-place teams. In the 
East, therefore, Philadelphia and Syr- 
acuse (the second- and third-place 
teams) will play a best two-out-of- 
threc series. The winner will play Bos- 
ton in a best four-out-of-seven series 
for the Eastern divisional title. Tlie 
same eliminations will take place in 
the West, and then the two division 
winners will play four-out-of-seven 
for the world championship. It is 
worth pointing out that the players 
have no stake in prolonging any of 
the playoff series. A month ago, the 


playoff pool was fixed at $100,000. 
Members of the championship team 
will receive $3,600 apiece; the other 
teams will receive proportionately 
less, depending on the order of finish. 

In the East, Syracuse is the team 
that, year after year, seems to im- 
prove most at playoff time. Last sea- 
son New York beat Syracuse nine 
times in 12 regular games, yet in the 
playoffs Syracuse eliminated New 
York in two straight games, then ex- 
tended Boston to seven games before 
losing the Eastern title. 

One reason behind such well-timed 
excellence is that Syracuse’s old 
hands, Dolph Schayes, George Yard- 
ley and Johnny Kerr, are money play- 
ers in the best sense of that term. 
Schayes, especially, is the kind of in- 
tense competitor w'ho is at his best 
when he has to be. 

Another reason is Coach Paul Sey- 
mour’s proved ability to point his 
men for a particular contest. Sey- 
mour’s strategy reflects his belief that 
there are two critical periods during 
a game— at the start and right after 
half-time intermission. He feels that 
the team that can go into high gear at 
the tip-off, without any preliminary 
coydimied 

Pholograpka by Hy Peskin 

HOOKING OVER Chamberlain’.s fingertips, 
Ru-sseil demonstrates the one shot he and 
others have been able to use consistently 
against Wilt. Chamberlain blocks most 
other attempts by the man he guards. 
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feeling-out of the opposition, assumes 
the psychological advantage. In a 
single playoff game, such an advan- 
tage is particularly valuable. It can 
decide the series. 

Syracuse also has the fastest back- 
court in the league in Hal Greer and 
Larry Costello, and one of the best 
shooters in rookie Dick Barnett. Nev- 
ertheless, only a supreme effort by 
Syracuse will eliminate Philadelphia. 
Game by game during the season, the 
Warriors have been learning how best 
to take advantage of Chamberlain’s 
unquestioned offensive superiority, 
man-for-man, over anyone in basket- 
ball. For a while their attempts to 
feed him the ball in the right place at 
the right time were awkward and of- 
ten resulted in steals by the opposing 
team. It appeared that they were 
forcing a play where none really ex- 
isted. Now, however, they set up the 
play and make it repeatedly despite 
sagging defenses that nearly envelop 
Chamberlain. In addition, Wilt has 
begun to show some versatility when 
he does get the ball. He no longer re- 
lies exclusively on his fall-away jump 
shot which leaves him out of position 
for rebounds. Often he sets sail re- 
lentlessly for the basket and either 
drives in or draws fouls. Because of 
his height and immense strength, 
there are simply no defenses against 
such tactics. Astray elbow of St. Lou- 
is’ Clyde Lovellette, which caught 
Chamberlain smack in the mouth and 
jarred loose two of his front teeth, is 
the one thing that has stopped Wilt 
this year. Both teeth were extracted, 
and though his upper lip is still badly 
swollen, Chamberlain will surely be 
fit and ready at playoff time. 

NEEDED; FULL STRENGTH 

No matter which of these teams 
Boston meets in the Eastern title 
playoff, Red Auerbach will need all 
of his players — fluless and in condi- 
tion for a scrap. Though the record 
hardly reflects it, Auerbach has been 
playing without one of his starters, 
Jim Loscutoff, nearly all season. Los- 
cutoff will not be back until next year 
when he should be recovered from a 
slipped-disk operation; his stamina 


GRACEFUL LEAP by Russcli, high 
enough to stop a shot by anyone else 
in the league, is ineffective against 
Chamberlain’s jumper. Wilt shoots 
over any defense thrown against him. 


and sheer strength were always wel- 
come assets, especially at the end of a 
long season. Happily, Tom Heinsohn 
has come through handsomely this 
year. He is Boston’s top scorer (with 
a 21.6 average) and second-best re- 
bounder. He gives the Celtics strong 
balance at one corner to match the 
great outside shooting the team has 
always had. 

Much has been said about Boston’s 
strong reserves, and certainly the 
like-s of Sam Jones, Gene Conley and 
K. C. Jones are a reassuring sight on 
the bench. But the fact is that Bos- 
ton will not win the playoffs unless 
the regulars— Heinsohn, Cousy, Rus- 
sell, Sharman and Ramsey— are at 
their peak throughout most of every 
game. No one can get the ball for this 
team like Russell. (He set a new re- 
bound record, 51, two weeks ago.) No 
one organizes an offense like Cousy. 
(He is leading the league by more 
than 200 assLsts.) No one shoots the 
clutch baskets like Sharman. No one 
slips away from his defensive man so 
easily and makes so many in-the- 
clear layups as Ramsey. All together, 
this is an unbeatable combination 
over a 75-game season. 

But the team balance is delicate. 
There is enough of every ingredient, 
but for one special job- rebounding 
— there is only Bill Russell, and for 
playmaking there is only Bob Cousy. 
In a short playoff, one sprained ankle 
can throw the Celtics out of kilter. 
Just such an injury — to Russell two 
years ago — caused Boston to lose in 
the playoff to St. Louis. Few outsid- 
ers knew it but at the same time that 
Russell was hobbling around on one 
leg, Cousy had a bad bone bruise on 
his right foot. If they are injured 
again, the Celtics won’t be saved by 
all the flu serum in the world. 

Barring such accidents, Boston 
should again face St. Louis for the 
world championship. Anticipating 
this, Ben Kerner, the Hawks’ shrewd 
horse trader, has been making deals 
aimed at taking advantage of the 
Celtics’ one slight weakness, in the 
corner opposite Heinsohn. Through 
trades, Kerner has added Larry Foust 
and Dave Piontek to his already 
strong front line of Pettit, Hagan and 
Lovellette. Foust, especially, will help 
in spots, but the Hawks' regulars will 
have to carry the main burden, and 
the feeling here is that Boston is still 
the better team. If the Celtics get by 
the Eastern playoffs, they will repeat 
as champions. end 
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Jf the new participants are 
leaving their mark upon sport . . . 
sport is also working on them. A 
banker rounding a buoy, a stenog- 
rapher on horseback, a mechanic 
in a duck blind all savor that ex- 


pansive spirit, that unique sense, 
which are hallmarks of a full and 
satisfying life." 
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A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 
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IN RACE HIS TRAINER CALLED HIS BEST. SWORO DANCER (LEFT) BEAT MIDDLE BROTHER IN TRAVERS STAKES AT SARATOGA 


Invitation to the Dancer 


Everybody’s horse of last year, Brookmeade’s Sword 
Dancer, has a rare chance for top honors again. The $100,000 
Widener this Saturday is his first big challenge of 1960 


I T WAS the opening day of Hia- 
leah's 40-day meeting, and 25,033 
people had come out in perfect 
weather to shove $1,856,462 through 
the mutuel wickets, to watch a col- 
ony of flamingos in lazy flight above 
the infield lakes and to listen to the 
University of Miami band as it oom- 
pah-pahed on the bright green turf 
course in front of the infield tote 
board. 

Down on the asphalt lawn in front 
of the grandstand an elderly groom 
began a reverent, unprepared mono- 
logue of his own as Sword Dancer, 
Horse of the Year of 1959, moved to- 
ward the winner’s circle to receive a 
plaque commemorating his excel- 
lences of last year. “Mr. Swooord 
Danca!” the groom began, “Mr. 


Swooord Danea! Winna of Wood- 
ward and Belmont; Travers and Gold 
Cup. Twice the defeater of ole mon- 
eybags, Round Table. Mr. Swooord 
Danca! The hoss what breaks other 
bosses’ hearts.” 

This Saturday the 4-year-old Sword 
Dancer makes his first major start of 
the year in the $100,000 mile-and- 
one-quarter Widener Handicap at 
Hialeah, one of the most important 
races of the winter season. When 
he and his rider, Eddie Arcaro, are 
locked in the starting gate the atten- 
tion of over 30,000 at the track and 
millions of others who will watch the 
race on television will be focused di- 
rectly upon them. The more knowl- 
edgeable racing fans will have three 
points in mind, to wit: 


1) Until now, only Challedon and 
Whirlaway have been Horse of the 
Year in both their 3-year-old and 
4-year-old seasons. Off his handicap 
record last year (he was both 3-year- 
old champion and handicap cham- 
pion, and only one other horse, Cita- 
tion, ever held that double distinc- 
tion), Sword Dancer is considered to 
have an excellent chance to become 
Horse of the Year again in 1960. The 
Widener is the perfect race in which 
to begin his bid. 

2) In the previous 22 runnings of 
the Widener only one 4-year-old has 
ever carried as much weight (129 
pounds) as Sword Dancer is being 
asked to carry in this one. (The other 
was War Admiral, who won in 1938 
under 130.) 

3) Ju.st three weeks ago Sword 
Dancer ran a prep for the Widener 
and finished a disappointing fourth 
to a moderate field, causing some to 
wonder if he had lost 1959’s competi- 
tive zip. 
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In the old days, of course, a horse 
was a horse; today a horse seems to 
be judged on what numbers he is 
able to project onto the tote board or 
just how high he is able to pile his 
bankroll. A few animals transcend 
these areas of judgment and their 
names find their way onto the tongues 
of people not normally associated 
with or deeply interested in horse 
racing. Man o’ War, Native Dancer, 
Tom Fool, Citation, Whirlaway and 
War Admiral all did this by meeting 
and defeating the best of their con- 
temporaries under different weights 
and at different distances. There are 
many who see a similar potential in 
Sword Dancer. At the end of last sea- 
son Sword Dancer was the best- 
known horse in America. His earnings 
were $.597, 535, 17th on the alltime 
money-winning list. Beginning with 
the Widener, he will have every op- 
portunity to bring forth his poten- 
tial and, if he is able to keep winning 
in the months ahead, acquire the emi- 
nence of a household word. 

THOSE BEHIND HIM 

Behind Sword Dancer are three 
very important people: Mrs. Isabel 
Dodge Sloane, the owner of Brook- 
meacle Stable, Preston M. Burch, 
the 7-5-year-oUI general manager of 
Brookmeade, and his son, 35-year-old 
John Elliott Burch, Sword Dancer's 
trainer {see* corcr). 

Mrs. Sloane has long been one of 
the most famous women in American 
racing, which she entered in the early 
1920s. In 1934 she became the first 
woman ever to top the owners’ mon- 
ey-winning list. The stable again led 
all owners in 1950. 

Preston M . Burch now spends most 
of his lime at the Brookmeade farm 
in Upperville, Virginia. He was one 
of the founders and a seven-term 
president of the American Trainers’ 
Association, and he is the only man 
ever to train one Kentucky Derby 
winner to defeat two other Derby 
winners. In 1918 George Smith, win- 
ner of the Derby in 1916, beat Omar 
Khayyam, the 1917 winner, and Ex- 
terminator, the 1918 winner, in the 
Bowie Handicap. Preston Burch is 
also the author of the book Training 
Thoroughbred /forscs. In his intro- 
duction to it he wrote, “I have al- 
ways considered my father [William 
Preston Burch) a great horseman and 
a great trainer of horses, and I have 
tried in a small way to emulate him. 
He is said to have had more friends 


on the race track than any man who 
ever trained horses. Racing has been 
my whole life, and like my father I 
love my horses. . . 

Young Elliott Burch has said simi- 
lar things about his own father many 
times at many tracks. Elliott lakes 
the same meticulous care of his horses. 
He keeps information on individual 
horses written down in notebooks just 
as his father did. “Sometimes,” El- 
liott said recently, “something that 
worked on another horse a while ago 
may work on the one you’re con- 
cerned about at present.” Few men 
have found success in racing as swift- 
ly as Elliott Burch. He took over 
the Brookmeade Stable after his fa- 
ther suffered a heart attack in 19.)7. 
The following January at Hialeah, 
Burch sent Encore out for the Royal 
Poineiana Handicap on opening day, 
and Encore won. A month later he en- 
tered Oligarchy in the Widener. It 
was the first time that he had ever 
saddled a horse in a $190,000 race, 
but he won it. At the end of 1958 
Brookmeade was 15th on the money- 
winninglist with earnings of $360,067. 

Last year Brookmeade catapulted 
to third place in the money-winning 
standings with earnings of $660,054, 



FAMOUS OWNER, Mrs. Isabel Dodge 
Sloane, is shown with Travers trophies. 


finishing behind Harry F. Guggen- 
heim’s Cain Hoy Stable ($742,081) 
and the stable of C. V. Whitney 
($684,313). This year with Sword 
Dancer, Big Effort and Oligarchy, 
together with a hopeful 3-year-old 
named Plutocracy and some well- 
bred 2-year-olds, Brookmeade could 
finish on top. 

Sword Dancer, w’hose father, Sun- 
glow, won the Widener in 1951, ap- 
pears to be a horse who improves with 
age. He first came to the races on 
February 28, 1958 at Hialeah, where 
he finished fourth in a field of 14 at a 
distance of three furlongs. Six months 
and six races later he w'as still a maid- 
en, but as the distances stretched out 
so did his legs, and in August at Sara- 
toga he won at six furlongs. In Sep- 
tember he was shipped to Atlantic 
City for his first .stake, the World’s 
Playground, and at odds of 82 to 1 
he closed through the stretch to finish 
fourth behind Demobilize and Inten- 
tionally, two of the top sprinting 2- 
year-olds of their generation. Sword 
Dancer came out twice at the fall 
meeting at Belmont, winning once 
and finishing third once. The win, how- 
ever, encouraged Burch to try him 
in stakes company again, and Sword 
Dancer was shipped to Suffolk Downs 
for the Mayflower Stakes. This was 
the colt’s first try at a distance over 
seven furlongs, and he liked the mile 
and 70 yards. Eleventh at the half 
mile, Sword Dancer quickly gathered 
his field and popped into the lead at 
the top of the stretch, drawing out 
to win by four and a half lengths at 
odds of 13 to 1. 

A race like this w'ould inspire any- 
one, so Burch and Mrs. Sloane de- 
cided to start him in the Garden 
Slate and posted a $10,000 supple- 
mental fee. The colt finished third be- 
hind First Landing and Tomy Lee. 
Sword Dancer had one more start as 
a 2-year-old, finishing fourth in the 
Remsen at Jamaica. His record for 
the year was only moderate: 14 
starts, three wins, two seconds, three 
thirds. His earnings: $60,531. There 
was within him, however, a glowing 
promise. 

As a 3-year-old in 1959 Sword 
Dancer had one bad race, and he got 
it out of his system in his very first 
start. Blocked and bothered in the 
Hutcheson Stakes at Gulfstream 
Park early in March, he finished fifth 
behind Easy Spur. In his next 12 races 
Sw’ord Dancer finished first or second 
continued 
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every time, winning eight and fin- 
ishing second four times. His most 
discussed race wa.s the Kentucky 
Derby when he and Tomy Lee came 
jostling through the homestretch at 
Churchill Downs. Sword Dancer, rid- 
den by Bill Boland, was on the out- 
side. Tomy Lee, with Willie Shoe- 
maker, was on the rail. From the top 
of the stretch it .seemed that Sword 
Dancer would shake Tomy Lee off, 
but he never did and when the two 
went under the wire Tomy Lee won 
by a nose, with Boland immediately 
claiming foul. 

“No one would really want to win 
a Kentucky Derby on a claim of 
foul,’’ Elliott Burch said while the 
inquiry light was still on the board. 
“But my horse ran a damn fine race. 
He was only beaten this much.” 
Burch held his right thumb and index 
finger about an inch apart. 

Recently, reflecting upon the Der- 
by loss, Burch said, “I went and 
watched the film patrol of that race 
right after it was over. T don’t know 
how many times I watched it that 
afternoon. I watched it until they 
wouldn’t let me watch it any more. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
we were bumped and that we bumped 
a little bit ourselves, too. But you 
can't scream and holler because 
you’ve lost a horse race. Naturally, 
you don’t feel good about it. Right 
after the race many of my wife’s 
friends and mine started holding a 
wake for us. They were sorry that we 
had lost. Actually, we were pleased 
that the horse ran so well.” 

SPORTSMAN IN DEFEAT 

Later that evening Burch and his 
wife Phyllis went to dinner with four 
friends. “I was there.” one of those 
present said recently. “Here was a 
man wdth a perfect opportunity to 
blast Boland for the ride he had given 
the horse, or to blast Shoemaker for 
humping his horse, or to say that the 
stewards had made the wrong deci- 
sion. But he didn’t. He kept that de- 
feat to himself, and there aren’t many 
people around w'ho would be able to 
do it in the way he did it.” 

Two weeks later Sword Dancer ran 
second to Royal Orbit in the Preak- 
ness at Pimlico, and then he beat a 
field of older horses in the Metropoli- 
tan Handicap at Belmont just 13 
days before the important Belmont 
Stakes. In the Belmont, Sword Danc- 



SWORD DANCER (LEFT) AND TOMY LEE BUMPED EACH OTHER IN DERBY STRETCH 


cr was the master of that muddy mile 
and a half and caught the front- 
running Bagdad just inside the six- 
teenth pole to draw clear at the finish. 

At Saratoga in August, Sword 
Dancer won the Travers. “The Trav- 
ers to me,” says Burch, “was Sword 
Dancer’s finest race. Many people 
think that his performance in the 
Woodward [which he won later] was 
better, but I still prefer the Travers. 
He was running behind a slow pace 
and he had to come off that pace to 
beat one of the most improving 3- 
year-olds in the country, E. Barry 
Ryan’s Middle Brother, to whom he 
was giving 14 pounds. He did it on 
willingness and desire. He had to 
want to win that race and he did.” 

The next race for Sword Dancer 
was the finest race run in the U.S. in 
1959, the Woodward at Aqueduct. 
The title of Horse of the Year would 
go to Hillsdale, Round Table or Sword 
Dancer, whichever one won. In a fu- 
rious stretch battle, Eddie Arcaro 
pushed Sword Dancer in on the rail, 
and Sword Dancer inched past Uilis- 
dale to win by a head. Although most 


of the crowd of 53,290 had bet against 
him, they gave him a remarkable 
ovation. Sword Dancer’s last race of 
the year was in the -Jockey Club Gold 
Cup, which he won by seven lengths, 
again defeating Round Table. 

In one year, his second full year as 
a trainer, Elliott Burch had endured 
a cruel defeat as well as more success 
than most trainers experience in a 
full career. He has what every owner 
would like to find in a trainer — in- 
telligence, integrity, intuition. He is 
probably the only trainer in horse 
racing who reads one or two books 
a week, four magazines, plays bridge 
and still has time for his three chil- 
dren. He went to Yale and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, although the 
smell of liniment and the sound of a 
bugle rising on the afternoon air kept 
him from finishing either. This week 
in the Widener his horse steps out 
against Bald Eagle, weighted at 123 
pounds, and Calumet Farm’s in-and- 
out On-and-On (119), and while some 
people feel that Sword Dancer is not 
yet back to his best form, the major- 
ity will be betting that he is. end 
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continued from page 15 

the gate without the judge's permis- 
sion. The rider thereupon asked to 
leave the ring, claiming loss of a shoe. 
Though a glance revealed that she 
was wearing all four, the judge quick- 
ly gave his consent, and the embarras- 
singly bloody-footed horse was hasti- 
ly removed. The officials, through- 
out, claimed to have seen nothing. 

And how does the American Horse 
Show Association feel about such 
practices at one of its member shows? 
Questioned about this after the Mi- 
ami event, Albert E. Hart Jr., its 
president, reiterated the association’s 
stand against cruelty. James H. Black- 
well, the executive secretary, pointed 
out that the organization is not a po- 
lice force. It is, however, a court of 
law, and it seems worth noting that 
after all these years of known abuse 
to the Walking Horse, and even aft- 
er the Miami show, the law court’s 
docket remains tellingly empty. 

The association is, however, hope- 
ful that the new Walking Horse rules 
drafted during the annual meeting in 
Detroit this January (and also adopt- 
ed by the Tennessee Walking Horse 
Breeders’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Walking Horse Association) will 
solve everything. Miami’s show was 
able to take advantage of a techni- 
cality — these new rules do not go into 
effect until the finst part of March and 
until then the old rules (which have 
been considered good enough for the 
last four years) are still valid. 

Will the new rules really end the 
cruelty? They will at least clarify the 
situation by fixing the responsibility 
on the judge alone. The judge must 
inspect the boots, not only in cham- 
pionship stake classes but also in 
classes qualifying for these stakes. 
He can, if he deems it necessary, in- 
spect the boots in other classes, such 
as the ladies’ events. This is a step 
forward, since under the old rules in- 
spection of the boots was at the 
judges’ discretion— and with the ex- 
ception of a few judges, such as John 
H. Amos, C. C. Turner and H. 0. 
Davis, none of the 100-odd recognized 
judges chose to exercise the right, in- 
cluding Toby Green in Miami. 

The new rules will also change the 
boot itself. A new' type, replacing 
the all-covering bell boot, will be 
mandatory. This boot, of a hinged 
variety, must have an opening of 
three inches across the front, which 


would reveal wounds such as the ones 
pictured here or illegal devices such 
as chains or wire. But though the 
specifications for this boot are care- 
fully spelled out as to weight and 
height, there is no mention of the 
width of the strap that may be used 
to close this opening. Undoubtedly, 
those wdth something to hide will 
spot this loophole and find it simple 
to negate that opening with a two- 
inch strap. 

Thus, although the Detroit rules 
are a small step forward (the Ran- 
dolphs, for instance, favor the new 
boot because it will not constantly 
irritate old sores), they are far from 
being a complete cure-all. But even 
that small step has brought forth 
protests from many of the Walking 
Horse trainers and friends who as- 
sembled, over 100 strong, in Tennes- 
see last month to make their wishes 
known. These wishes were simple: 
they do not want to relinquish the 
bell boot. Some, of course, objected 
to the inspection of the boots in the 
ring, claiming that w'ashing their owm 
dirty laundry before the public might 
possibly drive away potential Walk- 
ing Horse buyers. But mainly it was 
that about-to-disappear bell boot 
that was bemoaned, and after prom- 
ises to clean up its interior, most 
trainers put their signatures to a pe- 
tition to go to the Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horse Breeders’ Association ask- 
ing that the bell boot be retained. 
These views will be presented on Feb- 
ruary 20 at an executive committee 
meeting scheduled by the breeders in 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 

A TRIAL IT WILL GET 

John H. Amos, executive commit- 
tee chairman of the Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horse Breeders’ Association, was 
notably lacking in sympathy for the 
trainers’ cause. “They haven’t a 
chance,’’ he said. “This new boot is 
on trial only — but a trial it will get. 
If it does not clean up the situation, 
there won't be any boots at all.’’ 

Meanwhile, back at Fort Worth, 
the TWHBA’s president, J. Glenn 
Turner, who has recently and openly 
decried the current abuses, brought 
his Circle T string to the show. Mak- 
ing his position on the matter abun- 
dantly clear, he jumped the ruling 
by showing all his horses with the 
new boot and even, in the case of 
Sun’s Regal Air, which he himself 
rode to victory in the amateur stake, 
with no boots at all. end 
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Who’s tvrong? Neither. Make 
your Martini as you like it. Do 
remember, though, there is no 
substitute for the subtle dryness 
and delicate (lavor of Gordon’s 
Gin — original base and inspira- 
tion of a classic Martini. The Gin 
that made tlic Martini famous. . . 
still makes it best... 3 to 1 or 10 
to 1 . First distilled in 1 769— Gor- 
don’s Gin is still traditionally dis- 
tilled for authentic Gin (juality, 
Any bartender tvorih liis pow- 
dered sugar kno-ws he can stake 
his reputation on the superb taste 
of any Gin drink mixed with 
Gordon's Gin. .-\nd so can you! 
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A series of attacks on humans last year debunked a foolish 
notion that sharks actually are harmless cowards. Now, 
as thousands of people move toward or into tropical waters, 
the shark shotM be known for what he is: a hunter 


too stupid for murder, but still a mindless killer of men 




by THOMAS LINEAWEAVER 



O N coastlines the world around, 
the cry, “Shark!” sends swim- 
mers tumbling to shore. Voices take 
up the chant, and it is carried mile 
upon mile. The swimmers stand on the 
warm shoulder of the beach and stare 
at the water. Later, they may swim 
again, but not so far out as before. 
Children invent a game called shark 
and lunge at each other in the shal- 
lows. They will play it for days, and 
for days it will unsettle their elders. 

On the high seas the cry, “Shark!” 
rouses the off watch, and baited lines 
are put over the side. If a shark is 
caught and hoisted aboard, writes Jan 
de Hartog in A Sailor’s Life, '"the aft 
deck turns into a slaughterhouse. The 
men go berserk in a prehistoric orgy 
of fury and blood and rip out the ani- 
mal’s stomach to see what is inside. 
. . . When the orgy is over, there is 
a bewildered sense of shame. . . 

In his fear and hatred of sharks, in 
his morbid curiosity about them, man 
tends to be more emotional than rea- 
sonable. The danger from sharks at 
times has been exaggerated; still, 
their capacity as man-killers is well 
documented, and has been for some 


time. Nineteen centuries ago, in his 
vast Natural History, Pliny the Eld- 
er reported shark attacks on Greek 
sponge divers. Anyone wanting fresh- 
er evidence need look no farther back 
than last spring. On May 7, in San 
Francisco Bay, a shark seized 18- 
year-old Albert Kogler. A brave girl 
rescued Kogler, but he died within 
three hours from loss of blood. From 
the ragged woimds on Kogler’s body, 
Dr. W. I. Follett, Curator of Fishes 
at the California Academy of Sci- 
ences, identified the killer as a great 
white shark armed with saw teeth, 
like those shown life-size in the jaw 
that frames these pages. 

Five weeks after the attack on 
Kogler, in La Jolla Cove north of 
San Diego 33-year-old Robert Pam- 
perin, a Convair engineer, was eaten 
by a shark. In the last tragic moments 
Pamperin’s diving buddy, Gerald 
Lehrer, saw only this: silhouetted 
against a bright bottom 25 feet down 
was a 20-foot shaVk, jerking its head 
from side to side, Pamperin’s body 
protruding from its mouth. In mid- 
August an Army lieutenant, James 
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Neal, disappeared while skin-diving 
off Panama City, Florida. A shark is 
suspect : rescuers looking for the miss- 
ing lieutenant found only tooth- 
scarred equipment. In July and Au- 
gust sharks of uncommonly large size 
were sighted in Buzzards Bay, Long 
Island Sound and off the Jersey coast. 
At this time of year northern waters 
are cold and inhospitable. Most 
sharks have moved southward. Vaca- 
tioners, like the sharks, also are head- 
ed south to the playgrounds of Flori- 
da, the Bahamas, the Caribbean and 
Mexico. While swimming, skin-diving 
or fishing in southern waters, these 
vacationers surely will see sharks, and 
with the shark attacks of last summer 
in mind they might justifiably won- 
der if sharks are invading all the fa- 
vored watering places of man. Actu- 
ally, the situation is more the oppo- 
site. Sharks have always been around 
in good numbers. People have not. It 
is an inescapable and somewhat chill- 
ing fact that as an exploding, pleas- 
ure-bent population takes to the sea, 
it is bound to meet more sharks. The 
skin-diver is particularly vulnerable. 
There are five million of him now 
and, professional divers of one kind or 
another excepted, he pokes farther 
and stays longer in shark country 
than anyone ever has by choice. 

C OMPARED to all the natural and 
self-made calamities that befall 
mankind, shark attacks are indeed 
rare. Every day of his life, a man is 
safer in water with sharks than in a 
motorcar on theroaring road, but that 
fact is no help at all to the man who 
suddenly sees a large fin break the 
water near him. Man has learned to 
live with the dangers of fire, flood and 
automobiles: he still has a profound 
aversion to being eaten. 

Since 1900 there have been at least 
70 authenticated shark attacks in 
continental U.S. waters, and another 
20 attacks around the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. These totals are incomplete 
and always will be. There probably 
have been other attacks not witnessed 
—notably attacks on persons lost 
at sea. Dr. George Llano, a shark 
authority now at the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Washington, 
has stated the problem with cold 
simplicity: “When sharks are suc- 
cessful,” he wrote in the survival 
manual, Airmen Against the Sea, 
“they leave no evidence.” 


Of the shark, it can be fairly said, 
to know him is to love him less. 
Though unloved (and perhaps unlov- 
able), the shark is among evolution’s 
most extraordinary creatures, a living 
relic of prehistory, simple and set in 
its ways, but at the same time as un- 
predictable as the 20th century. The 
shark most often moves slowly, but 
he can move fast. He often plays the 
coward, yet he can be bold. At times 
he seems an oafish blunderer, but ac- 
tually the shark is an accomplished 
hunter, mindlessly lethal. 

While man is barely a million years 
old, the shark has been around since 
the early Devonian period, 350 mil- 
lion years ago, and seems to have sur- 
vived the ceaseless and brutal tur- 
moil for food and living space by the 
simple process of not evolving much. 
The most obvious change in sharks 
has been in size. Fossil teeth indicate 
that in Eocene times there were car- 
nivorous sharks 100 feet long. Why 
these behemoths slipped into oblivi- 
on, no one knows. In any case they 
are gone and unlamented. 

Contemporary sharks are only a 
small part of the great, diverse class 
of fishes. Of the more than 30,000 
known species of fish, only 300 or 
400 are properly called sharks— the 
exact number of shark species can- 
not yet be fixed because the ichthy- 
ologists sorting through the shark 
order still do not agree which are dis- 
tinct species and which are merely 
variants. Whatever their number, all 
sharks are lumped in a single zoologi- 
cal order, the Selachii, a word gen- 
erally credited to Aristotle, although 
it actually pops up earlier as a word 
within a word in the writings of Aris- 
tophanes. Aristophanes wrote the 
recipe for a fish-and-meat pie as a 
single, tongue-tangling word that 
must surely be the longest word in 
literature. “Legadolemackoselacho- 
galeocanio — ” it begins, and then 
runs on for 149 additional letters. 

The so-calledmodernsharks (“mod- 
ern” is a word of considerable breadth, 
since it includes the Port Jackson 
shark of Australia, which has been 
around for 50 million years) are a 
richly varied assemblage. Most spe- 
cies favor the tropics and subtropics, 
ranging into colder latitudes only 
with the warming sun. Yet there is a 
resident shark in almost every nook 
and cranny of the oceans, even in 
arctic waters where the Greenland 
shark, appropriately named Somiiio- 
sus microcephalus, lies drowsily under 
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the ice floes until hunger sends it 
scrounging for halibut. 

Though commonly thought of as 
marine animals, sharks roam a thou- 
sand miles up the Ganges, Tigris and 
Zambesi rivers, and one species, Car- 
charhinus nicaraguensis, lives in Lake 
Nicaragua. Opinion is divided on 
whether nicaraguensis is landlocked 
or has access to the sea in the San 
Juan River. In any case, the Nicara- 
guans wish it would go away, for it 
is a known man-killer. 

In size, sharks range from Bnproto- 
micrus bispinatus, which matures 
when less than a foot long, to Rhin- 
codon lypns, the whale shark, that 
grows to a length of 45 feet. The 
whale shark has more than 4,000 
teeth, all small and apparently of 
little use, and, like the basking shark 
that runs almost as large, lives by 
straining from the water clouds of 
plankton and other nourishing minu- 
tiae. These two large species of shark 
are monumentally phlegmatic. Now 
and then a ship rams one, and a 
40-foot whale shark off Baja Cali- 
fornia put up no fuss when it was 
boarded by a party of divers led by 
Conrad Limbaugh of the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography. 

“By swimming hard,” Limbaugh 
relates, “our group of four with swim 
fins could keep up with the shark. We 
clambered on the shark, looking it 
over closely, even looking in its 
mouth. It showed no sign of concern 
except when we bothered its face. 
Then it slowly dived out of sight. 
But it would return to the surface, 
and we would climb aboard again.” 

M ost fish belong to a superorder, 
the Teleostei, commonly known 
as the order of bony fishes.The sharks 
do not have a true bone in their 
bodies. The internal frame of a shark, 
though fortified with calcium in 
some species, is essentially cartilage, 
and that is why whole fossil sharks 
are hard to come by. Ancient sharks 
moldered away, leaving little more 
than their enamel-coated teeth on 
the stone pages of the past. 

The females of most bony-fish spe- 
cies lay a vast number of eggs, which 
the males fertilize somewhat haphaz- 
ardly with milt. Thousands of eggs 
go unfertilized, thousands more are 
destroyed by natural calamities and 
eaten by predators. Thus the codfish 
may lay 9 million eggs to perpetu- 
ate its kind. Sharks, though definitely 
co)Uinued 



PACIFIC MAKO SHARK 


BIGGEST AND WORST of the killers is the great white shark, a rover of tropic and 
temperate waters that grows to a length of more than 20 feet. The smaller, slimmer Pa- 
cific mako, which, like the great white, can be distinguished from most other sharks by its 
crescent-shaped tail, is also dangerous but is rarely found in the shallows with man. The 
common hammerhead is a typical species of a bizarre family often sighted near popular 
beaches, and known to have been guilty of several attacks ofT Florida and South America. 
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COMMON HAMMERHEAD SHARK 



A BAD FAMILY 


TIGER SHARK 


LEMON SHARK 


WHITE-TIP SHARK 


THE TIGER is the worst of a dozen bad sharks in the large carcharhinid family, and be- 
cause of its abundance in tropic and near-tropic waters, it actually causes more grief than 
the great white shark. The lemon .shark, distinguished from others of the family by its 
large second dorsal, is an infrequent killer, but one found often in popular shallow.s of 
the western Atlantic and Caribbean. The white-tip, a carcharhinid rarely seen in.side the 
100-fathora line, is a particular threat to castaways on the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
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of a more primitive order than the 
bony fishes, breed by copulation. The 
females of some shark species lay fer- 
tilized eggs, but most bear live young. 
Some species may have only two or 
three young in a litter; the most pro- 
lific rarely litter more than a hun- 
dred. Sharks do not feed large fam- 
ilies to compete in the complicated 
life of the sea, for puppy sharks enter 
the ocean world fully formed, devil- 
ish miniatures ready to fend and for- 
age for themselves. Lacking the air 
bladder that helps most bony fishes 
hold their place in the vertical world 
of water, from the day he is born the 
shark swims or he sinks. 

Ichthyologists arein fairagreement 
that shark eyesight is of a poor sort — 
shark eyes are sensitive enough for 
the dim goings-on in the depths, but 
probably do not focus well at a dis- 
tance. At Marineland, Fla. a diver in 
the exhibition tank once shoved aside 
an advancing shark. The shark swam 
head-on into a pile of rock and bit it. 

By human standards, the shark's 
sense of hearing is adequate in the 
sonic range, and good also at lower 
frequencies. In their hunt for food, 
sharks respond to low-frequency vi- 
brations such as a faltering fish or a 
swimmer sends out, but more than 
anything, it has been by following his 
supersensitive nose that the shark 
has come so far along the road to sur- 
vival. The brain of a typical 8-foot 
shark is about 0 inches long, resem- 
bling, when viewed from above, a 
slingshot with forks extending toward 
the nostrils. A small, posterior part 
of the brain is given over to sight, 
hearing and to whatever dull sort of 
thinking the shark does. Most of the 
brain— the anterior part of the handle 
and the forks — is devoted to the 
phenomenally acute sense of smell. 
Fifty years ago. Dr. George Parker 
of Harvard determined that dog 
sharks use their noses much as plane 
pilots today use radio to fly on a 
beam. In the shark’s seemingly aim- 
less and stupid wandering to and fro, 
there is actually method. If a shark 
veers too far to the left, away from 
an unseen source of food, the scent 
comes stronger to the right nostril, 
and the shark turns back to the right. 
If he then turns too far right, the left 
nostril gets the stronger signal, and 
the shark corrects his course again. 
When Dr. Parker blocked one nostril 
of an experimental shark, the shark 


swam in circles, obeying the signals 
of the one good nostril. If the left nos- 
tril were blocked the shark swam 
clockwise: if the right were blocked, 
counterclockwise. On windless days, 
when the sea is slick and the cur- 
rent slight, fishermen see sharks pick- 
ing up a scent more than a quar- 
ter mile away. The rich juices of a 
single gutted fish are barely visible 
10 feet from the boat; the dilute scent 
surely is very faint 100 feet beyond, 
yet the shark crossing the trail far 
astern will suddenly turn and zigzag 
errorlessly up the trail to the source. 

The mouth of a hunter shark is a 
graveyard of little white tombstones, 


row upon row' of them. In the first 
row of each jaw, the hunter shark 
has about 25 erect, mature teeth. 
Behind are rows of younger teeth, 
w'hich in some species, like the tiger 
shark. He in perfect symmetry and in 
others, like the mako and the great 
white shark, tilt this way and that. 
The serrated teeth of the white shark 
are roughly triangular, those of the 
mako and sand shark are slim, rake- 
like and sharp as an awl. Some spe- 
cies, like the dusky shark, carry fair- 
ly broad teeth in the upper jaw for 
shearing and more pointed teeth be- 
low for holding. Whatever size and 
sort his teeth, no shark ever lacks for 
them. Shark teeth are not set firmly. 
Some age and fall out. Some are torn 
out on hunting sorties. But there is 
always another tooth, another row 
of teeth, like redcoats in a British 
square, ready to move forward and 
fill the gap. 


The shark is virtually covered with 
teeth. His whole body is plated with 
close-set denticles, minuscule “skin 
teeth’’ w'hich, like his true teeth, 
sprout from the epidermal layer and 
are coated with dentine or enamel. 
This leads to the moot question of 
whether the shark’s teeth are skin or 
his skin teeth. Regardless, the skin 
is tough. Shagreen, oldtime cabinet 
makers named it, and it made fine 
sandpaper. It can turn a skin-diver’s 
spear and burr a sharp knife. Some 
of the bloody damage to human vic- 
tims, the post-mortem experts now 
know, is inflicted by the shark’s fine- 
cutting skin teeth. 


The sharks are mighty hunters, but 
not murderers. None of them has 
brains enough for cunning or treach- 
ery. They live by instinct and con- 
ditioned reflex; their favored quarry 
is the creature in distress, the strag- 
gler, the hurt and the unfit, whether 
it be fish or fowl, man or dog. Off the 
Kenya coast last November a thirst- 
crazed elephant stampeded into the 
ocean and was done in by sharks. The 
shark preys on the living but takes 
also the dead and the long-dead and 
the rubbish of the sea, scavenging at 
times with the voracity of a deranged 
goat, eating wood and rock.s, bottles, 
paper cups and tin cans. The stom- 
ach of a shark caught in the Adriatic 
yielded three overcoats, a raincoat 
and an automobile license plate (but 
no human remains). In 1799, when 
the U-S. and Britain were involved 
in a maritime spat, the American 
contiiiited 



TWO HitNTKRS MEET off thc Azores: while chasing a whale. Diver Hans 7Ia?« en- 
counters a lethal while-lip shark and its convoy of pilot fish. He escaped unharmed. 
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brig Wancy was hauled into Port 
Royal, Jamaica to be condemned in 
court as a war prize. The American 
captain had thrown his papers over- 
board and in court claimed neutral- 
ity based on false papers. The prose- 
cution produced the real papers, tak- 
en from the stomach of a tiger shark 
caught south of Santo Domingo. 

Twenty-five years ago, in the wa- 
ters off Sydney, Australia, a 14-foot 
tiger shark ate its way into an even 
more spectacular court case. In the 
spring of 19;15 a fisherman who found 
the big tiger tangled in his set lines 
gave his captive to Sydney’s Coogee 
Aquarium. Eight days later the 
shark languished and regurgitated 
a whole human arm. In the opinion 
of a surgical expert, Dr. V. M. Cop- 
pleson, who happens also to be Aus- 
tralia’s foremost authority on shark 
attacks, the arm had been cut off too 
cleanly to be the work of the tiger 
shark. There was a short length of 
rope tied to the arm. The forearm 
bore a tattoo of two boxers facing 
off, a sure clue that the arm belonged 
to 45-year-old James Smith, a bil- 
liard maker and onetime amateur 
boxer whom the police suspected had 
been murdered by partners in crime. 
One of Smith’s cronies recently had 
bought a mattress (conceivably to 
replace one bloodied in Smith’s mur- 
der) and also a tin trunk (large 
enough to accommodate most of a 
body). When the shark gruesomely 
delivered up Smith’s arm, the crown 


had a clincher for its case. But de- 
fense counsel reached far back into 
history to fetch the crown a ter- 
rific counterblow. By an ancient Brit- 
ish law, de officio coronatoris of the 
year 127G, a single arm is not enough 
to establish corpus delicti. The big 
tiger shark was cut open, but its 
stomach yielded nothing more. The 
case was dropped. The rest of James 
Smith is still missing. 

T he earliest records of man’s dif- 
ficulties with sharks are sketchy. 
Ancient mariners— and ancient histo- 
rians— called large fishes “monsters” 
and let it go at that. Thus when 
Herodotus wrote that sea monsters 
attacked sailors of the foundering 
Persian fleet off the Thessalian coast 
in 492 B.C., it is a fair assumption, 
but only an assumption, that the 
attackers were sharks. 

Since Aristotle’s day there has been 
some learning for the sake of learn- 
ing, but most of what is known about 
sharks has been learned of necessity. 
It was not until the era of explora- 
tion, when so-called civilized men 
sailed all the warm seas, that the 
shark came to be well known, fairly 
well misunderstood and totally dis- 
liked. In 1569, Captain John Haw- 
kins, a freebooter specializing in the 
rascally business of pirating slaves, 
exhibited a large shark in London. It 
is believed Hawkins’ men originated 
the word “sharks” from the German 
Schurke, meaning villain. 

Early sailors, finding human re- 
mains in many species of large sharks, 


hung the charge of man-killer on the 
whole lot. Because they eat the dead, 
sharks take many bum raps. The 
worst pari many sharks ever play is 
that of a garbage collector cleaning 
up some sorry mess created by man. 
However, from attacks reliably doc- 
umented, there are known to be at 
least a dozen species of man.-kUlers. 
By their makeup and behavior, sev- 
eral dozen other species are strongly 
suspect. Unquestionably the No. 1 
killer is the great white shark, Car- 
charodon carcharias, a strong, fast 
and intemperate fish that at times 
attacks small boats seemingly out of 
pure whimsy. The great white is 
found almost everywhere but, as 
sharks go, it is not abundant — and 
that is a blessing. A white shark ma- 
tures at about 14 feet and 1,500 
pounds. The largest gamefish ever 
caught on rod and reel was a 16-foot, 
lO-inch, 2,664-pound white shark 
taken by Alf Dean in Denial Bay, 
Australia —a record not likely to stand 
forever, for white sharks are known 
to run over 20 feet. 

The Pacific mako, [surtm glav.cus, a 
near relation of the great white, is a 
killer, but an infrequent one that 
rarely invades the shallows used by 
man. At least one species of the ham- 
merhead family, probably the com- 
mon species Spfnjrna zygaena, has 
attacked men occasionally. The Car- 
charhinidae, the largest family of 
sharks, contains a number of bad 
actors. The worst of the carcharhinid 
family is the tiger, Gakocerdo cuvier, 
which, because of its abundance over 
a vast range, actually causes more 
trouble than the great white shark. 
The tiger feeds by day or night in the 
shallows and out to 200 fathoms, just 
about everywhere in temperate and 
tropic waters. In the Atlantic the 
lemon shark, Negaprio7i hrevhoslri^t, 
like the tiger, is often found inshore, 
in shallow guts and estuaries, uncom- 
fortably close to boating and bathing 
areas. In the carcharhinid family, one 
genus, CarcharhinuH, includes at the 
very least three certified killers. One 
of these is the fresh-water shark, 
)n'rar(igwf«s/.s‘. Another, gangeticua^, 
ranges the Indian Ocean and far up 
into the sweet water of rivers. The 
white-tip shark, longiinayiui^, of the 
same genus is a particular worry to 
castaways on the open waters. The 
white-tip rarely visits inside the 100- 
fathom curve, but in the tropics it 
pretty much has the open ocean to 
itself, investigating, bumping every 
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floating object and taking whatever 
is reasonably digestible. “White-tip 
sharks are not easily driven off,” re- 
ports Stewart Springer, a veteran 
sharker now with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. “In fact, I do not 
know anything except a beaker of 
Formalin poured down the gullet 
that elicits a very strong reaction. 
They continue a slow and persistent 
attack despite nonmortal bullet 
holes.” Very probably the genus Cor- 
charhinus includes other killers — pos- 
sibly the bay shark, of the Pacific 
coast, and the dusky and cub sharks 
of the Caribbean and U.S. Fast 
Coast. The various species of the ge- 
nus look much alike, and in the murk 
and swirl of an attack not even an ex- 
pert can be sure of the exact species. 

Of all the popular coastlines, none 
is so grievously plagued by large tiger 
and white sharks as eastern Australia. 
As if these worldly killers were not 
enough, in Australia other species of 
the carcharhinid family, commonly 
called whaler sharks, add to the toll. 
The beautiful Australian coast seems 
to bring out the worst in sharks. For 
example, the Australian sand shark, 
Carchariaaarenarius, commonly 
known as the grey nurse, has been 
charged with a number of crimes. In 
contrast, the grey nurse's near twin, 
the American sand shark, Carcharias 
faurtts, prowls off popular Long Is- 
land beaches armed with the same 
rakelike teeth, but has never been 
known to take the fatted leg of man. 

In their effort to cope with sharks 
men have tried a wild variety of de- 
vices and ruses. Some Japanese divers 
wear red sashes to dissuade attackers, 
and Ceylonese divers still put more 
faith than they should in shark 
charms. California tuna fishermen 
capitalize on the sharks’ interest in 
bright objects by punching holes in 
cans of Drano and dropping them 
overboard. The lye and magnesium 
in Drano, combining with digestive 
juices, play hob with the shark’s in- 
sides, which ordinarily seem as in- 
destructible as an acid vat. Eight- 
eenth-century Mediterranean sailors 
thought they could forestall attacks 
by feeding the sharks loaves of bread. 
When that did not work, a man was 
hung over the side to make faces at 
the shark. Such futile antics point up 
the biggest flaw in early attempts to 
thwart sharks; nobody knew enough 
about the creatures or how they be- 
haved. Casting bread on sharky wa- 
ters happens to be a waste of time. 


UAHMI.K.S.S HORROR, a prickly .shark of the eastern Atlantic, is covered with .sharp 
dose-set denticles, but has small mouth and rarely grows more than three feet long. 


and when sharks are in a feeding fren- 
zy, the man who hangs too close to 
the surface to grimace, may lose his 
head— face, grimace and all. 

By the end of the era of explora- 
tion the sea world was pretty well 
known. By the 19th century there 
were better sailors, much better ships, 
relatively less contact with sharks 
and thus less need to know them. The 
world’s navies were doing their hard- 
est fighting in cooler waters, where 
castaways ran far greater ri.sk of 
death from exposure than from sharks. 
The pendulum, in effect, swung back. 
There were fewer lurid accounts of at- 


tacks and an increasing number of 
debunkers— both men of knowledge 
and men with big mouths— pooh- 
poohing the threat of sharks. 

Near the close of the last century, 
Hermann Oelrichs, heir to the North 
German Lloyd shipping fortune and a 
sea lover, offered a $500 reward for 
sure evidence of a shark attack north 
of Cape Hatteras. Oelrichs’ offer pre- 
sumably expired with his death in 
1906. The evidence came too late, but 
when it came, Oelrichs’ $500 would 
scarcely have covered the funeral ex- 
penses. On July 2, 1916, a shark killed 

coniuiued 
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Charles Vansant in shoulder-deep wa- 
ter off Beach Haven, New Jersey. Four 
days later, a shark killed Charles Bru- 
der at Spring Lake 35 miles north. 
And, despite assurances of several au- 
thorities that there was little to fear, 
six days later in Matawan Creek, in- 
side the sweeping arm of Sandy Hook, 
a shark killed 10-year -old Lester Stil- 
well and his unsuccessful rescuer, 
Stanley Fisher, and so badly mauled 
12-year-old John Dunn that his left 
leg had to come off. The five attacks 
probably were the work of a single 
raider, an immature white shark a 
scant 9 feet long. The 9-foot killer was 
caught tw'o days later near the sites of 
the last three attacks; in its stomach 
a taxidermist found human bones im- 
plicatmg it in one of the two earlier 
attacks farther south. 

The Australians have been real be- 
lievers in the shark menace since the 
turn of this century, when they cast 
off Victorian prudery and headed 
for the water en masse. In his book 
Shark Attack, published last year. 
Dr. Coppleson of Sydney lists 147 
attacks in Australian waters over the 
past 40 years. Since 1937 many of the 
popular Australian beaches have been 
protected by meshing. In the Aus- 
tralian system a pair of 500-foot 
nets are set off the beach at night, 
then picked up in the morning, and 
the snared sharks removed. This mo- 
bile type of meshing has virtually 
canceled out shark attacks on popu- 
lar beaches. South African beaches 
in the Durban area adopted a system 
of permanent meshing, successful so 
long as the netting is maintained. The 
trouble with either system is the ex- 
pense: Dr. Coppleson estimates the 
cost of each meshed shark at about 
$32. The obvious alternative to such 
mass protection is some sort of porta- 
ble, personal shark deterrent. 

W HEN World War II spread 
across the tropics, a repellent 
became a necessity, for morale reasons 
if for no other. There was no concrete 
suggestion of a repellent in shark lit- 
erature, nor any facilities adequate 
for testing large sharks under con- 
trolled conditions. For the initial tests 
in the summer of 1942, Stewart 
Springer, who then had considera- 
ble experience as an adviser to com- 
mercial sharkers, used smooth dog- 
fish. Springer and his colleagues at 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 


tion found the durability of the small 
dogfish astonishing. They fed undis- 
turbed by supersonic sound. They ate 
bait soaked in sodium cyanide and 
swam through clouds of rotenone. 
Usually the dogfish died, but not soon 
enough — large sharks affected simi- 
larly would have had ample time to 
maul a man. In all, 78 substances 
were tried, and the most promising 
sprouted from an educated guess. 
From his commercial fishery ex- 
perience, Springer knew that, for all 
their catholic tastes, sharks do not 
like decomposing shark flesh. From 
this lead, a repellent of copper ace- 
tate was developed which, when first 
tested against large sharks in Ecua- 
dorean waters, seemed promising. 

The Ecuadorean test indicated that 
a lone shark poking around for food 
could be deterred, but it did not 
show' what effect the repellent would 


have on a pack of sharks, or even on 
a lone shark under different con- 
ditions. No one, of all the fishermen, 
divers, sailors and scientists that have 
looked upon them, can predict how 
sharks will attack. A shark may 
circle an object of interest for long 
minutes. He may nudge it repeatedly 
but never mouth it. He may swim 
leisurely in and leisurely nip. He may 
charge and bite. The active feeding 
of another shark can send him into a 
frenzy of feeding, and he in turn will 
infect other sharks until the water 
boils and the sharks will attack any- 
thing. At times the slightest thump 
on the nose will make a shark retreat, 
at other times, though so badly gored 
that his own entrails are in the water, 
the shark keeps on feeding. 

Unhappily, when the copper ace- 
tate was first tried on packs of 
sharks, it had little effect. Off Florida 


TRIUMPHANT ANGLER. Bob Dyer (SI, Feb. 20, 1956), pose.s beside one-ton great 
white shark he caught in bloody whaling area where he tested repellent for the Navy, 
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and Mississippi, copper acetate was 
put overboard with trash fish from 
shrimp boats. The trailing sharks bit 
as enthusiastically as ever. When a 
bushel of wood chips was dumped 
over, the sharks ate them too. A 
nigrosine dye was subsequently add- 
ed to the repellent, conceivably to 
serve like a squid’s inky ejections to 
repel attackers. The nigrosine dye 
improved the repellent, but still the 
most that can be said for this pack- 
aged “Shark Chaser” is that it repels 
some sharks under average condi- 
tions. All that can be said for it when 
a mob of sharks is in a feeding frenzy 
is that it probably does not attract 
more sharks. Four years ago, the 
Australian-American Bob Dyer, fa- 
miliar in Australia as a television per- 
former and famous the world over 
as a sharker, was asked by U.S. and 
Australian naval men to test Shark 
Chaser. On the waters of Cape More- 
ton, Queensland, bloodied by the 
kills of whaling ships, Dyer often has 
10 or 20 sharks mobbing his boat, 
rising out of the water to snatch 
gobbets of chum lianging over the 
side. In Dyer’s repellent tests some- 
times the sharks ignored the packets. 
Sometimes they ate them. 

Two years ago the Navy set out to 
do belter. With Navy support, the 
American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences set up the Shark Research Panel 
to serve as clearinghouse for shark 
studies the world over. With no war 
on their necks, the panel— consisting 
of Dr. Perry Gilbert, Professor of 
Zoology of Cornell; Dr. Leonard P. 
Schultz, Curator of the National Mu- 
seum’s Division of Fishes: and the 
veteran Stewart Springer — can afford 
to face the job properly, studying pre- 
vious attacks, investigating new cases 
and finding out more about the make- 
up and ways of the worst killers. From 
work Dr. Gilbert has already done- 
much of it at the Lerner Marine Lab- 
oratory in Bimini, Bahamas — he can 
confirm that large sharks, in the man- 
ner of the small dogfish tested by 
Parker 50 years ago, use their noses 
excellently as direction-finders— de- 
tecting odors as dilute as one part in 
50 million. Gilbert’s work further in- 
dicates that shark eyes may not 
focus at a distance, but nonetheless 
serve the shark well. However blurred 
he may see it, the shark can pick up 
distant moving objects even in dim 
light. It is as if the retina were capa- 
ble of increasing the contrast, sepa- 
rating moving objects from the dull 


background of the depths, spotlight- 
ing the swimmer in murky water. 

In the data already gathered by 
the shark panel, and in the experi- 
ences of scientists and sportsmen in 
the last two decades, the water-lover 
today already has some good, gen- 
eral advice. A wise swimmer knows 
that any new stretch of water should 
be investigated carefully. He knows 
too that in had areas the shallows 
can be more dangerous than the mid- 
dle of the Gulf Stream, for sharks 
have killed people in water barely 
two feet deep. The masked skin-diver 
can be more venturesome than a 
swimmer in clear water, but he has 
little advantage, as Gilbert’s recent 
work confirms, in murky water. Wa- 
ter containing garbage is chancy, for 
it makes sharks more competitive 
and witlessly bold. Water with a 
trace of blood can be dangerous 
(blood of a wounded whale may have 
attracted the large shark that ate 
Robert Pamperin in La Jolla Cove 
last year). There are still spearfish- 
ermen who foolishly carry their fish 
on a string rather than boating them 
immediately. Considering that a 
shark can pick up the barest scent, 
even having a taint of fish on the 
hands may bring a shark. 

Because the bad actors of the car- 
charhinid family fairly well typify 
most common large sharks in appear- 
ance, the smart diver does not bank 
on identification but presumes any 
shark big enough is also bad enough. 
The smart diver who sees one shark 
starts looking around, for without 
question, the diver’s odds drop as the 
number of sharks increases. Because 
he is not pinned to the water surface, 
the scuba diver has some advantage 
over the swimmer and snorkeler, but 
the scuba is no shield — sharks have 
attacked as savagely on the bottom 
as on the surface. Inexperienced 
spearfishermen are prone to the error 
that the mush-mouthed, sluggardly 
species of sharks— the Atlantic nurse 
shark, the carpet sharks and wobbe- 
gong — are safe marks. Not even these 
sluggards like to be prodded and 
pummeled, and they will bite back. 

O VRR the years, men have found 
that blowing bubbles, shouting 
and kicking have sometimes deterred 
.sharks and sometimes have not. 
Whatever the percentages, once the 
shark has committed itself to move 
in, all such protests are worthwhile, 
for often a shark heading in fast has 


been turned by a very feeble gesture. 
The buddy system, though not al- 
ways eff’ective, as in the tragic case 
of Pamperin, is still a sound prac- 
tice. Strangely, there are relatively 
few cases of a shark bothering a res- 
cuer. In 1952, when a 17-year-old 
California boy was badly mauled, 
five men managed to drape him across 
an inner tube. The shark circled and 
finally pushed between two rescuers 
to bite his original victim. 

Based on the evidence, there is 
some safety in numbers. Dr. Copple- 
son notes in his book that attacks 
often are made on the one Australian 
surf rider who missed the wave and 
was left behind by his companions. 
For the timid sportsman and the over- 
anxious parent, one bit of advice is 
worth stating and restating. For any- 
one taking logical precautions— using 
familiar swimming areas, investigat- 
ing all diving areas and always .swim- 
ming and diving in w'ater free of gar- 
bage and slaughter— the shark risk is 
far less than dozens of others any 
wholesome man takes in his average 
pleasures. 

The present shark panel is unlikely 
to come up with any packet of ab- 
solute magic. But its research and 
data should yield better advice and 
practical devices to help the casta- 
way, fisherman, diver and swimmer. 
Certainly the shark can be controlled 
better, if not subdued. Whatever the 
promise, the shark will probably al- 
ways be around, an inconstant, un- 
lovable and unnecessary companion 
of man. end 
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Anybody Here Ever Swim 
the Bosporus? 


A noted novelist, fresh from 
a great athletic feat, meets the 
world’s meanest bartender 

by GEORGE WELLER 

I F you happen to be in Istanbul, 
swim from Europe to Asia. It 
doesn’t take more than half an hour 
of your time. All you need is a swim 
suit, a boat to get back and a few 
friendly witnesses. More or less inad- 
vertently I swam the Bosporus one 
autumn day in 1953. At the time, 
Florence Chadwick was in Turkey, 
getting ready to swim the Bosporus — 
the strait connecting the Black Sea 
with the Sea of Marmara— and the 
Dardanelles, which link the Sea of 
Marmara to the Aegean. Fred Zusy 
of the Associated Press and I drove 
out to the wedding-cake hotel by the 
Bosporus where Florence was staying. 

Zusy, who is built like a walrus 
but cannot swim, made a proposal: 
“You swim across and give me a good 
story, ri! pay for a motorboat, and 


Florence will come along for glam- 
our,” he said. 

Florence acquiesced cheerfully, 
showing not a trace of annoyance 
that I was going to swim the Bosporus 
ahead of her. 

The water was rough that day and 
the sky was cloudy. A wild breeze 
scudded erratically across the gray- 
blue surface, whipping the contesting 
currents into a white chop. The Orien- 
tal beach seemed a long way off. 

My backers took several pictures 
of me in my bathing suit. Then they 
rowed out to a hired motorboat and 
waited for me to dive in. 

Hearing me dive but seeing no sign 
of me, my supporters whirled in their 
seats. I had passed under them like a 
submarine, catching them unawares. 
“Start swimming,” called Florence. 
Zusy cupped his hands and shouted, 
“And stay on the surface, will you?” 
He seemed fearful that he would lose 
me altogether. 

1 started to swim. I used the crawl, 
Florence’s stroke for conquering the 
English Channel. The chop, every 

continued 
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THE BOSPORUS continued 

time I raised my head, kept cuffing 
me in the mouth. After about 40 
strokes, punished for each breath by 
a wave in the face, I was puffing. To 
recover wind, I changed to the side- 
stroke. Both wind and current sport- 
ed with me. I kept getting watery 
jabs in the face every time I tried to 
sip air. 

When it seemed I must be nearly 
halfway to Asia, I decided to treat 
myself to a good long rest. I turned 
over on my back and floated shame- 
lessly. Even when I floated into a 
whirlpool, I didn’t care. I simply spun 
round and round, like a ball tossed 
into a roulette wheel. 

This circular method of endurance 
swimming strained the morale of my 
backers considerably. I heard the 
launch draw near, its motor stilled to 
a quiet mutter. Fumes of gasoline 
drifted across my face. “Hey, are you 
all right?” said a voice across the wa- 
ters. I couldn't think of an answer, so 
I went on floating disdainfully south- 
ward, rotating smoothly, silent and 
detached, beyond struggle and be- 
yond care. I sensed that my witnesses 
were not very happy with my per- 
formance, but I had ceased to care 
about their feelings. 

so CLOSE 

I began to see that Asia was not, 
after all, quite inaccessible. A head- 
land with a castle was coming up on 
my horizon. I swam toward this 
promontory as hard as I could. When 
I was very weary, I took another spin 
on my back among the comfortable 
whirlpools. When I looked again, I 
had floated past the headland, and 
the castle was traveling steadily 
north. I had lost my chance. 

My backers saw that I had missed 
too and brought the launch in closer. 
But Florence was still smiling. “Nev- 
er mind,” she called. “Give me just 
20 strokes more!” I did, and looked 
up to see what Asia now offered. Hav- 
ing missed the headland, T was pre- 
sented with a stony Asian bay with 
some new villas, barred by a frothing 
cross-rip. “Fine, give me another 
20!” shouted Florence. The 20 was 
only 16, but Florence didn’t mind. 
She kept smiling. “Ten more!” 

It seemed a long, long time later 
when I noticed that the water under 
me was turning pale green. The pale- 
ness turned to stones, gray pebbles, 
the shore of Asia. Suddenly the shin- 
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gle came up at me, hard, undeniable, 
real. My feet accepted my weight. 
Shakily I stood up on the slanting 
shelf, panting. I felt dizzy as I stum- 
bled up the bank. 

A few Turkish soldiers were wash- 
ing their brown shirts in the weaves, 
spreading them on the rocks. I waved 
at them gaily, full of comradeship 
and triumph. They merely nodded, a 
little calmly, I thought. 

A WARM RECEPTION 

Discarding hard-won Asia without 
a pang, I waded out to the launch 
and was hauled aboard. The recep- 
tion was generous. “Great! You were 
great!” said Zusy. Florence produced 
her best white bathrobe and wrapped 
it around me, murmuring, “Good 
swim, really.” “Your time across the 
Bosporus,” said Zusy, “was 23 min- 
utes 15 seconds.” 

Later that night Zusy and I drove 
out to a nightclub, run by an elderly 
Greek friend of his. The cloakroom 
was quiet, the girls had already gone 
home, and the drummer was unscrew’- 
ing his cymbals. We bounced in, full 
of triumph. “Big night, Kosta,” said 
Fred. “1 brought you a hero for 
guest of honor.” 

“Hero? Which hero?” asked the 
Greek suspiciously. He was a small, 
wasted Byzantine, with a very cau- 
tious manner. 

“You know what my friend here 
did today?” said Zusy, pointing to 
me. “Swam from Europe to Asia. 
How about that, hey?” 

“From Europe to—” began Kosta 
in a puzzled way. It was clear that he 
smelled something illegal. Then his 
face cleared. “Oh, you mean he swam 
acro.s.s.” .Acro-s-s is a familiar Istanbul 
expression. 

“Right across the Bosporus,” chor- 
tled Zusy. “And in le.ss than half 
an hour. We want to celebrate.” 

The elderly Greek struggled to find 
some logic here but failed. Aware that 
he was disappointing us, he tried to be 
companionable. “I used to like to 
swim across too,” he mumbled softly, 
getting out his keys to lock up the 
liquor for the night. “When I was 
younger, in my 60s, I was swimming 
across every day, almost.” We looked 
at each other in unconcealed dismay. 
Zusy recovered first. “How did you 
get back?” he asked sharply. 

“I swam,” said Kosta. “How else? 
You think I would pay a whole fer- 
ry ticket? Just to get across, I would 
pay those robbers? Never!” end 
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DOGS: THE ROAD TO RUIN 

Sirs: 

I am a longtime subscriber to Sports 
Illustrated. It is clearly the best maga- 
zine in its field— competent, useful, often 
amusing and eommendably responsible 
in its postures with respect to boxing 
chicanery and allied derelictions in the 
whole area of sports activity. It was with 
coiLsiderable dismay, therefore, that I 
read the piece treating the breeding and 
showing of dogs {The Wentmiusler: Road 
to Ruin, SI, Feb. 8'. This article, it seems 
to me as a breeder, is intemperate and 
incongruous with your customary ob- 
jectivity. 

‘‘Cocker spaniels won three times and 
were ruined.” This assertion will not bear 
examination. Ch. My Own Brucie won 
in 1940 and 1941. Ch. Carmor’s Rise and 
Shine won in 1954. When did the ruina- 
tion take place? If cockers were ‘‘ruined” 
in the years subsequent to 1941, how 
could an individual of the breed have tak- 
en top honors at the Westminster show 
13 years later? How could the dog have 
maintained its unparalleled popularity 
from 1938 through 1952 if its representa- 
tives were “neurotic” and “ill-tempered”? 
How is it that the cocker remained the 
nation’s most popular dog without bene- 
fit of a single Westminster win in the 
years between 1941 and 1952? Further- 
more, the cocker wa.s the No. I dog in 
AKC registrations for two years prior to 
the advent of Ch. My Own Brucie. The 
breed's acceptance was surely not entirely 
dependent upon Westminster publicity. 
Finally, if best-in-show at Westminster 
is the key to popularity with dog owners, 
how do you account for the decline in 
cocker registrations since the 1954 win of 
Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine? 

Here again, “in 1947 a new favorite 
emerged” replacing the “ill-tempered 
cocker spaniel.” It took five years— until 
1952— to replace the “ill-tempered cocker 
spaniel” as No. 1 dog in AKC registra- 
tions. Obviously, this was a rather coolly 
received “new favorite.” 

You say “the premium placed upon 
conformation [isj at the expense of per- 
formance characteri.stics. . . These are 
not, as you imply, mutually exclusive at- 
tributes. There is a clear relationship be- 
tween a dog's gait and his usefuines.s in 
the field; his skull and jaws are relevant 
to his ability to carry a bird properly. It 
is absurd for you to assume that the con- 
temporary show cocker is not also a com- 
petent field dog. It so happens that the 
cocker is still a sporting dog, and the cri- 
teria of the show ring do not ignore this. 

It is your persuasion that the best dog 
in the Westminster Kennel Club show in- 
sures the immediate deterioration of his 
kind. You cite a smattering of winners, 
and as “proof” dogmatically assert that 


the mentioned breeds became canine ma- 
niacs. Then in a final frenzy of casuistry 
yelp that something must be done about 
“this shameful cycle.” Is there really a 
“shameful cycle” or only an occasional 
and inevitable opportunism? 

It is perfectly true that there are cyn- 
ical breeders whose concern is not the 
improvement of the breed but the ag- 
grandizement of their pocketbooks. They 
pervert the We.stminster show and its 
attendant publicity to the basest u.ses of 
commerce. They should be exposed. None 
deplores their existence more than the 
breeder who is attempting, at inevitably 
greater expense, to evolve the best dog 
possible. Isn’t it "breaking a fly on a 
wheel,” however, to work up a lather of 
righteous indignation over a state of 
things in the business of breeding dogs 
that is far more egregiously conspicuous 
at most other levels of our society? Fraud 
is practiced ()n a really grand scale in 
America. I’m sure we all deprecate the 
old principle of caveat emptor in buyer- 
seller relations, but lot's be fair, if a man 
buys a lousy dog for an outrageous price 
because he’s a wise guy and refuses to seek 
or listen to competent counsel, 1 cannot 
feel sorry for him. It shouldn’t happen, 
but it does. For you to publish angry 
sentiments bemoaning it is not without 
value, but you also tend to tar all breed- 
ers with the same brush, tag-line disclaim- 
ers to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
public, as Miss Kraft points out, is “im- 
pressionable and ill-informed.” They 
could easily infer that Sports Illustrat- 
ed has imputed dishonesty to the entire 
dog-breeding industry. 

Why did you find it necessary to so 
castigate the cocker? It is true that a few 
profit-hungry kennels took advantage of 
the “cocker boom,” mated injudiciously 
and produced some snappish dogs, but it 
is equally true— dog generations coming 
as frequently as they do— that these char- 
acteristics were soon recognized and have 
long since been bred out of the dog. 

C. Kenneth Chatfield III 
Los Angeles 

Sirs; 

Just why should you make such a sav- 
age attack on the Westminster show? It 
is the mo.st important dog show in Amer- 
ica, but I doubt whether a half a dozen 
people scattered among our 50 states 
purcha.se a dog of a particular breed 
simply because that breed happened to 
go best-in-show at Westminster. That’s 
nonsen.se. Fox terriers, cocker spaniels, 
boxers and poodles are not ruined. It is 
childish to make such a statement. It is 
perfectly true that many breeds that 
have won popularity at various times 
in the past have lost that popularity, 
an<l in some cases deteriorated in type, 


but that has nothing to do with dog 
shows. Indiscriminate, careless breeding 
is always the reason. 

Is it your serious recommendation that 
the W'estminster show should be abol- 
ished? Do you deny that the dogs of 1960 
are better than the dogs of 1900 nr any 
other date that you care to pick in the 
past? 

Do you blame Westminster for various 
shady practices that go on in the dog 
bu-siness? W'hat in the world has the 
Westminster Kennel Club to do with the 
dishonesty of individuals? Do you blame 
Westminster because .some American cock- 
er spaniels are neurotic? Parenthetically, 
when I was a boy between 1900 and 1910, 
I owned several American cockers. They 
were nervous and inclined to bite even 
then. Are you aware of the origins of the 



AMERICAN FARM SHEPHERD AT WORK 


Doberman? Did you know that he was 
the result of a cross between a Rottweiler 
and a greyhound, and that his color and 
eventual standardization was caused by 
the standard Manchester? Did you know 
that before the mixing of these breed.s was 
the subject of experiments the object 
was to produce the best watchdog in the 
world? How can the bloodhound’s powers 
of scent be evaluated in the show ring? In 
what way can a dog judge eliminate dual 
bree<Iing? Why is a “beauty contest” in- 
compatible with judging how a dog can 
do its particular job? Why does Dr. Whit- 
ney or Miss Kraft think that what you 
call the American farm .shepherd is pure- 
bred? Old Shep, as far as I have been able 
cordtnued 
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19TH HOLE continued 

to find out, is a different-looking animal 
in practically every state of the Union. 

AtraED Putnam 

Philadelphia 

• We do not feel that we have made 
a savage attack on the Westminster, 
nor do we think it should be abol- 
ished. Indeed, we said three groups 
share the blame: 1) the judges, 2) the 
public, 3) the breeder. Dr. Whitney, 
who has made it his business to study 
the American farm shepherd all over 
the country, believes it to be a true 
breed. — ED. 

Sir-s: 

I have been active in purebred dogs all 
my life and have been a judge at AKC 
shows for more than 20 years. 

I have owned and bred Dobermans 
since 1935 and I could not disagree more 
thoroughly with Virginia Kraft. 

First, she says that Dobermans sudden- 
ly became fashionable after Storm’s first 
Westminster be.st-in-sho\v in 1952. They 
certainly did! From 1952 to 1953 a grand 
total of 31 more Dobermans were regis- 
tered with the .AKC (and this is a breed 
of which I am certain that almost all off- 
spring become regi.stere<l). After Storm's 
second Westminster best, there was a tre- 
mendous amount of publicity, and regis- 
trations inerea.sed almost 3% to a total 
of 3,968. However, in the following year, 
1954-55, registrations declined to 3,721. 

In terms of popularity the Doberman 
didn’t fare that well because registrations 
of all breeds increased at a much faster 
clip, For example, in 1952 Dobermans 
ranked 14th in number of registrations for 
all breeds; in 1953 they ranked 17th, in 
1954 and 1955 they ranked 16th. 

I do maintain that almost every Dober- 
man breeder whom I have met, and I have 
met many of them from coa-st to coast, is a 
pretty dedicated person who has striven 
through careful breeding to eliminate the 
less desirable traits which were inherent 
in the German dogs of 20 years or so ago. 
It is still essential that for a family to real- 
ly enjoy owning a Doberman at least one 
member has to be smarter than the dog. 

As you know, the Doberman is a man- 
made dog. He was created for the spe- 
cific purpose of protecting his master’s 
properly. 

I can't tell you how vastly the breed 
ha.s improved in temperament and in ap- 
pearance in the past 20 years, and a great 
deal of the credit for this improvement 
must be given to the many able and com- 
petent men who have given of their time 
to officiate at such shows as Westminster 
and Westchester and others from coast 
to coast. It is they who have penalized the 
shy and the vicious. It is they, through 
their placements, who have urged breed- 
ers to plan and work for sounder and more 
elegant dogs. Do not misunderstand “ele- 
gant.” A sound animal is always more 
pleasing to the eye of a student of dogs. 

Lbn Carey 

New York City 

• All praise to the owner of famed 
Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm and to 


the ‘‘many able and competent men” 
who have improved the breed ‘‘in 
temperament and in appearance in 
the past 20 years.” — ED. 

Sirs; 

I am sure you will have received an 
avalanche of protests from defenders of 
the variousbreeds. Nonetheless, in the light 
of fairness and fact, we must add our bit. 
Anyone who has owned or known boxers 
will concur that this breed is especially re- 
flective of the atmosphere in which it is 
reared, so it is a most delicate matter to 
characterize it as a "vicious attack dog.” 
The picture of women being dragged 
along the streets behind 50-pound brutes 
simply means that the dogs’ hou.seholds 
encourage and display indecorous con- 
duct and woefully undernourish these 
dogs, since average boxers usually weigh 
between 65 and 70 pounds. Perhaps these 
dogs are frantic in their search for food. 

It should be stated that the standard 
of the breed specifically faults .such char- 
acteristics as viciousness, treachery, unre- 
liability, lack of temperament and cow- 
ardice. That these faults have been suc- 
cessfully controlled may be established by 
a visit to any boxer judging at any show, 
or to any household where a boxer resides 
in a nonaggressive atmo.sphere. 

We boxer owners would like to see an 
answer of this type printed. 

Kenneth P. Button 

Belfast, Me. 

Sirs: 

Let me state categorically that best-in- 
show Is a phony award. It has nothing to 
do with the bettering of any of our dog 
breeds and, furthermore, it is a huge Joke 
among breeders, because it is meaningless. 

It is patently impossible to select any 
dog as “best” at Westminster, where there 
are over 2,000 dogs entered (all of high 
quality), or any other show. How can a 
judge compare an Afghan hound and a 
Chihuahua? 

The ultimate fault lie.s with the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club. It is up to the AKC to 
see to it that litters are honestly regis- 
tered and that shows are staffed with 
judges competent to judge the breeds as- 
signed to them. Unfortunately, people re- 
gard dogs more as children than as ani- 
mals, and take any rebuff to their dogs 
personally. 

M.alcolm W. Boyd 

Palo Alio, Calif. 

Sirs: 

There is no question but that undue 
popularity of any breed tends to stimu- 
late production of inferior specimens. In- 
asmuch as the We.stminster show has 
great prestige and publicity, wins there 
spur the sale of victoriou.s breeds. How- 
ever, serious breeders know that this is 
just another dog show, that top speci- 
mens of many breeds do not attend it, 
that the results are only one judge’s opin- 
ion, that victors frequently are defeated 
in ensuing weeks at other shows. 

Technically, a be5t-in-.show win does 
not in any way indicate superiority of a 
breed, as theoretically the finalists are 
not competing again.st each other, but 
against an imaginary perfect specimen of 
their own breed. The dog that most near- 


ly approximates perfection is the one 
supposed to go best-in-show. People being 
what they are, however, thi.s tenet Is over- 
looked in subsequent publicity. 

I think it quite unfair to blame West- 
minster alone for .so-called “ruin” of sev- 
eral breeds. If such breeds were “ruined” 
the Garden show was only one factor. 

Henry G. Frampton 

Miami 

Sirs: 

Being fond of all dogs, we have watched 
with alarm the ruin of so many fine 
breeds, especially the sporting varieties. 
I wonder if most of today’s beagles would 
know what to do with a rabbit if it got 
up under their noses. 

We made the mistake of showing our 
hunting dogs (Weimaraners). They are 
strong, sound dogs of excellent hunting 
conformation, yet they were beaten by 
the long-coupled, light-boned show types, 
with their whiskers and nails trimmed 
and their already fine coats stripped 
down to where they wouldn’t dare go 
near a briar patch. In other words, they 
just didn’t give the appearance of being 
able to do an honest day’s hunting, and 
anyone who has done even a fair amount 
of work with Weimaraners will agree that 
an honest day’s hunting is their Toimn 
d'Sire. 

Adair Tedards 

Anderson, S.C. 

Sirs: 

If I may be allowed an opinion, dog 
shows should be declared illegal, for they 
are as cruel as the “pit” dogfights of old. 
However, I must challenge the author’s 
statement concerning the vicious tenden- 
cies of the boxer. 

The basic instinct of the boxer is to 
guard the home from strangers. Outright 
viciousness is either brought about 
through constant beatings or training. 



COWANS' JEWEL OF MALABAR 


Inbreeding by scab breeders and ken- 
nel owners has resulted in a deterioration 
of the line of many popular breeds such 
as poodles, Bedlingtons and boxers, some- 
times creating a specific brain disorder, 
which means that the animal has to be 
destroyed. 
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The Canadian public as well as a larKc 
percentage of Americans have not been 
informed about this racket. The potential 
buyer is more interested in papers pro- 
duced by the breeder than he is in the 
reputation of the breeder. If in doubt 
concerning a kennel’s reputation a check 
should be made. The veterinarian in your 
neighborhood may be consulted and if 
the breeder has nothing to hide he will 
not object to the pup being checked over 
by a professional. 

Andrew Cowans 

Montreal 

Sirs: 

I have no defense for those dishonest 
breeders who do mass-produce puppies 
for quick profit, except that dishonesty 
will be found in all walks of life. 

I believe most breeders genuinely do 
concentrate on improving their breed. 
Many of my acquaintances who are 
breeders do bleed only for their own use, 
and never sell a “child.” I fee! a whole 
profession has been condemned for the 
faults of a few. 

Andrew Oseroff 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

I would like to bring to your attention 
the fact that the Labrador Club of Amer- 
ica does not allow any member to use the 
title “Champion” unless the individual 
dog has received at least a working cer 
tificate in the field. 

To keep the breed as it should be, the 
records will show that our kennel has 
never been interested in winning a bench 
show championship with a dog until such 
time as that dog has completed his field 
championship- For example, Dual Ch. 
Shed of Arden, Dual Ch. Lillie Pierre of 
Deer Creek, Dual Ch. Matchmaker for 
Deer Creek, Dual Ch. Hello Joe of Ro- 
cheltree. 

Paul Bakeweli. Ill 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on the splendid article 
on dogs. It should do untold good to the 
dog breeds and awaken those who may 
be dog buyers as to what to look for in 
a prospective companion. 

Leon F. Whitney, D.V.M. 
Orange, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Dr. Leon W'hitney’s campaign to place 
the American farm shepherd dog on the 
American Kennel Club’s accepted list of 
breeds is commendable — but why does 
he have to disparage an established 
(though not too well-known) breed'* 

His reference to “a so-called sheep- 
herding dog named komondor from Hun- 
gary” indicates either envy or a super- 
ficial acquaintance with that ancient and 
magnificent animal that has served his 
masters with such fidelity, intelligence 
and courage for a thousand years. 

The komondor much resembles the 
Old English sheep dog, stands about 26 
inches at the shoulders, has a powerful 
frame and thick white coat that grows 
10 inches in length. 

Aloysius Schuszler 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 



Safest way 
to carry 
your money 


I 

I 



AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

Before you go a/iywhere~don't forget! Carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques and enjoy that wonderful feeling of security. If they’re lost or 
stolen, you get every cent back without delay. Accepted everywhere ... at 
home and abroad. Ruy them at your BANK, We,stern Union and Railway 
Expres-s offices. Cost only a penny a dollar . . . and they’re always good. 

NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


CHRONIC ATHLETPS FOOT? 

Try the New Remedy Selected for Use 
by the United States Olympic Team! 


The most common foot ailment among 
men and women today is that type of 
ringworm known colloquially as "’ath- 
lete's foot." It is as annoying as it is 
common — and so persistent that many 
find it difficult to get rid of or control. 
Now, after years of research, science has 
developed a new way to treat this infec- 
tion. It has proven so successful it was 
written up in the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy (Vol. No. 77). Recently it was se- 
lected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team. 
The secret of this remarkable new treat- 
ment is a unique, painless type of io- 
dine’* — world's greatest antiseptic — 
that kills all kinds of germs and fungi, 
but doesn’t burn or sting tissue — is 
actually so safe it can be used on even 
the most tender skin. 

Specifically designed to treat athlete’s 
foot infection, this painless type of io- 
dine* has been prepared in (1) liquid 
form to kill infecting organisms by con- 
tact, and (2) in spray-powder form to 
guard against re-infection from socks 

‘conUmj Dolyvinylpjriioliilone-iodine. PiU No. 2,739.9?2 Gcnetal . 


and shoes. Both liquid and powder are 
found only in new Isodinc Athlete's Foot 
Treatment kit. 

Use Isodinc Athlete's Foot Treat- 
ment as directed with this remarkable 
guarantee: you /m/sr get rid of chronic 
athlete's foot suffering and you »»/,vr 
prevent its return — or we will gladly 
give you double your money back. Get 
new Isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment 
at your drugstore today — no prescrip- 
tion needed 



t Film C«p. O I9F0 Isodine Pharmacal Corp , Dover, Del. 
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WITH VENTILATED LINING 


In mild wenther or brisk, fair or damp, 
this exciting Sir Jar offers complete com- 
fort and freedom for any outdoor activity. 
Popular spring colors. Thrifty too — Model 
3726 is only about $12.95 for men. $10.95 
for youths, at good stores. 


STAHL-URBAN CO.. PEPT. SI. BROOKHAVEN. MISS 



WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill submersed water 
weeds which (eul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20. Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use. 
sure results. For free in- 


Pat on the 
Back 


SOPHIA LOREN 

‘I’m going to 
try Home more’ 


With the Winter Olympics in full 
cry, the U.S. these days is Cull 
to overflowing with expert figure 
skaters. Meanwhile, an amateur 
better known for her figure than 
for her skating has been on the ice 
in Paris. Taking her first lesson in 
the Palais de Glace, Sophia Loren 
iwho used to roller skate on the 
sidewalks of Naples) found it was 
mainly touch and go— bruising 
falls and wobbly-ankle glides. But 
Sophia, a determined good sport, 
scrambled up from each spill to try 
again. “And as soon as I can get 
to Switzerland, I'm going to try 
some more,” said the actress game- 
ly. “Unfortunately”— and she 
sniffled— “I spent so much time 
sitting on the ice, I got the flu.” 




BUT A FROWN TAKES OVER SECONDS LATER WHEN AMATEUR STANDING FAILS HER 
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You’ll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 

. . . that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 

Reflect for a moment. Think of the satisfaction you receive from a truly great Scotch. Think 
of the way it echoes your own good taste. Then rea(di for incomparably smoot h, mellow, pleasant 
tasting ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ Label. Drink it. Your taste tells you— there’s no other Scotch quite 
like it. You’ll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red’, the incredibly smooth Scot.ch whisky. 


J 0 H N N I 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION. NEW YORK. N. Y. 



Be really refreshed! Pause for Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you 
the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively... the cold crisp taste that 
deeply satisfies! No wonder Coke refreshes you best ! 



FOR THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 




